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GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 


The  Columbus  Agency  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  of  Iowa  has  moved  into  their 
new  and  most  modern  offices  at  411-13 
Citizens  Building,  Southwest  Corner 
of  Gay  and  High  Streets,  where  the}^ 
will  welcome  their  friends  and  policy- 
holders. 

Why  not  join  our  rapidly  growing 
agency  ranks?  Attractive  policies  to 
sell,  large  annual  dividends,  low  net 
cost.    Good  territory  open.    Apply  to 

JOHN  F.  STONE,  Gen,  Agt., 
411-13  Citizens  Building. 
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No  Cause  to  Worry 
About  Engine  Fuel 


That  unpleasant  topic,  "The  High  Price  of  Gaso- 
Hne,"  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  engine 
power  on  any  man's  farm.  Unless  one  has  money  to 
burn,  it  is  good  policy  to  stick  to  that  good  cheap 
stuff  we  fill  the  lamps  and  lanterns  with. 

Mogul  engines  are  creating  low  cost  power  for 
thousands  of  owners,  because  they  work  on  kerosene, 
the  economy  fuel. 

Mogul  engines  are  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In- 
vestigate these  advantages :  Enclosed  crank  case.  Side 
shaft,  Built-in-magneto,  Automatic  force  feed  oiler. 
Removable  valves,  Flyball  throttling  governor,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on.  Write  for  catalogues.  Moguls 
are  made  in  all  styles,  sizes  1  to  50-H.  P.— and  they 
work  on  kerosene ! 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 
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FINDERNE  PRIDE  JOHANNA  RUE 

A  World's  Champion  Cow 

Broke  All  World's  Butter  Producing 
Records,  All  Breeds,  All  Ages,  with 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

As  the  Base  of  Her  Ration 

Many  Other  Recent  World  Record  Breaking 
Cows  Made  Their  Astonishing  Records  with 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>inpany 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
MANUFACTURERS   OF  BALANCED   GRAIN  RATIONS 
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i         Peters'  Hog-Profit-      ^  good  M  for  s^vine..- 

I  ^         ^  tested  bj)  the  Animal 

I  Husbandrj)  Department 


I 


Peters'  ProA)en  Products 

Qualit?  Alfalfa  Feeds 

Are  Clean  Feeds  Made  in  a  Clean  Mill 
niiat's  Important 


We  \^isK  to  call  -^om  attention  particularly?  to  4ie 
following  feeds— 4iese  v^e  can  conscientiously)  recorrv 
mendto  3)oufor  qualit?,  economy?,  satisfactory)  results 


of  one  of  ^e  Agricultural 
Colleges  "wifK  verp  satis- 
factory results. 

Peters'  Submilk-  ^"  excellent  milk  sub- 

stitute  for  gro^^?mg  calves 
1  — 4ie  formula  carefully? 

1  prepared  hp  a  recognized 


feed  expert. 


Remember!  Oliese  feeds  are  made  bj)  4ie  concern 
I  {hat  originated  Axe  Famous  Peters^  Arab  Horse  Feed 

I  We  also  make  Molasses  and  Alfalfa  Feeds— Dairv 

Feeds— Poultry  Feeds— Alfalfa  Meal 


M.  C.  PETERS  MILL  CO. 

SOUTH  SIDE  STATION 
OMAHA  NEBRASKA 
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Thousands  of  Dairymen 

Thousands  of  dairymen,  creamerymen  and  cheesemakers  use  and 
profit  by  the  use  of 


Indian  in  Circle 


C/e^ner  and  C/ea/jser 


because  they  had  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  try  it. 
ineverj  package  fhosc  who  havc  uot  tried  it  will  never  know  how  much 
or  how  little  assistance  it  will  give  them.  Your  dealer  or  dairy  supply 
man  will  be  pleased  to  supply  you  with  the  understanding  that  WVan- 
dotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  will  prove  itself  to  be  the  most 
valuable  dairy  cleaning  material  you  have  ever  used  or  the  trial  you  give 
it  will  cost  you  nothing.    Order  from  your  dealer  or  supply  man. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

IT  CLEANS  CLEAN 


A  Letter  to  Cream  Producers 


At  War-time  Prices  for  Butterfat,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  increase  your  herd. 

For  best  results,  send  the  production  to  us. 
We  will  give  you  credit  for  all  that  you  send 
us  —  weighing  to  one-tenth  of  one  pound,  and 
testing  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.;  and  will 
pay  you  the  highest  price  possible. 


The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio— Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers:. 
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Insure  | 
in 
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I  Company  | 
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All  Forms  of 
Life  Insurance 

The  Midland  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 
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Study  Your  Wheat  Before  You  Harvest  It 

If  the  yield  and  quality  are  bad  you  must  do  better.  If  they  are 
good  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  better.  A  better  fertilizer  will 
do  it.    The  usual  wheat  fertilizers  do  not  contain  enough 

POTASH 


Use  6  to  8  per  cent.  Potash,  instead  of  i  to  2,  and  balance 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  phosphate. 
Tell  Your  Dealer  about  this  Now  before  the  fertilizer 
salesman  arrives.    Write  us  today  for  our  free  book, 
"Fall  Fertilizers." 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,42  Broadway,NewYork 

CMcago,  McCormick  Block        New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Empire  Building         San  Francisco,  25  California  St. 


''A  Silo  Built  to  Last 
for  Ages^' 

Storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot 
destroy  "PERFECT"  silos.  Made  of 
everlasting  cement  blocks,  scientifically 
reinforced,  both  in  the  making  of  the 
block  and  the  laying  up  of  the  silo. 

Absolutely  fireproof  as  proven  by  ex- 
perience. Guaranteed  not  to  crack. 
Lowest  cost  of  up-keep.  For  full  infor- 
mation, write 

The  Perfect  Silo  Company 

West  Park  Avenue 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


I'lease  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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WAR  ON  WASTE 

IN  THE  FIELD  AND  ON  THE  SEA 

The  mandate  of  our  general  government  directs  the  farmer  during  the 
presence  of  war  to  make  strenuous  effort  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  food  for  use  at  home  and  on  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  It  also 
is  demanded  that  there  be  the  least  possible  waste  of  work  and  of  material. 
By  far  the  most  important  crop  for  this  season  is  that  of  corn.  In  the  past 
thirty  days  the  price  has  been  marked  up  to  more  than  $1.50  per  bushel.  The 
probable  minimum  price  fixed  by  our  government  for  the  coming  year  will 
assure  the  farmer  more  for  his  corn  than  ever  received  in  all  former  times. 

Wis'dom  dictates  to  every  farmer  the  great  need  of  using  every  possible 
method  of  increasing  the  corn  output,  with  the  very  minimum  of  waste  this 
season.    Read  again  our  April  and  May  messages. 


These  Corn  Roots  Within  Five  Inches  of  the  Surface. 

Loyalty  to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  brethren,  of  the  world 
calls  for  a  very  strenuous  effort  at  this  time.  The  farmer  should  heed  the 
message  of  authority  from  the  Experiment  Stations  and  as  well  the  testi- 
mony of  all  wide-awake  farmers  who  have  proved  the  worth  of  surface  cul- 
tivation. Following  this  method  assures  the  maximum  results,  other  condi- 
tions being  observed.  A  prime  condition  to  success  is  that  one  observe  care- 
fully the  full  directions  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  of  our  surface  culti- 
vators. 


The  Tower  Cultivator  stands  out  as  not  only 
the  leader  in  the  cornfield,  but  the 
best  of  them  all. 


There  will  one  great  advantage  come  out  of  this  dreadful  war  if  it  results 
in  bringing  all  our  farmers  to  see  aright  that  surface  cultivation  is  the  only 
true  system.  Everyone  should  beware  of  imitation  and  take  only  the  culti- 
vator which  bears  the  name  "Tower"  on  the  tongue.  If  the  reader  is  inter- 
ested, we  urge  that  he  write  us  at  once  for  our  convincing  pamphlet,  the 
"Corn  Stalk."  Address 

The  J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Company 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 

Original  Manufacturers  of  Surface  Cultivators. 


[V^iiiii  iiiiiiii 
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OHIO'S  SHARE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD 

Real  Problem  Is  and  Must  Be  Solved  in  the  Open  Country;  Now  Is  the  Time 
to  Begin  Planning  for  the  Wheat  Crop  This  Fall  and  for  Those  of 
Corn,  Oats  and  Potatoes  Next  Year 

PROFESSOR  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR,  Department  of  Soils,  Ohio  State  University 


OHIO  must  do  its  share  in  helping 
the  United  States  of  America  to 
play  her  part  successfully  in  the  war 
now  being  waged  against  the  German 
autocracy.  The  combined  activities  of 
the  allied  nations  may  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  task  in  a  few  months  but 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
a  time  may  be  required.  It  maj^  be 
2  months  or  2  years  or  even  5  years 
before  the  Germans  will  be  Avillmg  to 
make  terms  agreeable  to  the  allies. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  in  our  Civil 
War  assumed  a  successful  defensive 
for  a  period  of  almost  2  years  after 
the  ports  of  the  South  had  been  much 
more  effectively  blockaded  than  have 
the  ports  of  Germany  by  the  British 
navy.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
North  had  vastly  superior  resources  in 
men  and  money  it  could  not  force 
Genera]  Lee  to  surrender.  It  is  not 
safe  therefore  to  assume  that  the  pres- 
ent war  will  be  over  before  snow  flies. 
The  Federal  Government  is  said  to  be 
planning  a  three-year's  Avar.  The  in- 
formation which  the  Federal  authori- 
ties possess  is  better  than  ours  and  it 
is  scarcely  logical  for  us  to  pit  our 
judgment  against  theirs.  We  can*  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  their  lead. 

Even  if  the  war  should  end  in  a  few 
months  it  will  require  sometime  for 
the  men  now  in  the  armies  and  en- 
gaged in  the  various  other  war  activi- 


ties to  return  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions. Normal  business  conditions  will 
not  be  restored  for  some  time.  The 
food  problem  will  be,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant problem  for  several  years  to 
come  no  matter  whether  peace  is  de- 
clared in  the  near  future  or  not.  The 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  food  supply 
has  already  made  itself  felt.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  have  been  buried  in 
the  ocean.  The  vast  armies  employed 
in  the  war  have  called  for  larger  sup- 
plies of  food  stuffs.  Russian  grain  is 
not  available  for  export.  Australia 
and  India  are  too  far  away  to  make 
transportation  easy  under  war  condi- 
tions. The  present  supply  of  food 
available  for  the  world  market  is 
lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  summer 
of  1917  were  no  more  favorable  for  the 
production  of  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes 
than  was  the  season  of  1916,  the  food 
problem  will  be  the  most  serious  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Before  this 
war  is  over  many  poor  people  will  have 
some  very  distressing  experiences  w^ith 
hunger.  We  dare  not  assume  that  the 
war  will  soon  be  over  or  that  the  sea- 
sons will  be  favorable,  but  we  must 
take  eyery  precaution  to  make  our  soils 
as  productive  as  possible. 

There  is  some  agitation  in  favor  of 
insuring  the  farmer  a  minimum  price 
for  his  products.    This  is  only  fair  to 
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the  farmer  since  he  is  compelled  to  in- 
vest a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  seed,  fertilizer,  rent  and  labor  to 
produce  his  crops  and  has  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  weather  will  be  favorable. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  more  than  re- 
cover his  seed.  We  feel  quite  sure, 
however,  that  the  reasonably  high 
prices  of  grains  will  continue  for  some 
years  even  if  no  minimum  is  set  by  the 
government.  The  world's  food  supply 
is  too  low  for  prices  to  be  in  any  dan^ 


are  not  suited  to  all  soils,  especially  to 
city  lots  after  they  have  been  used  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years  as  baseball  dia- 
monds by  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Many  of  our  city  farmers  will 
have  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  farmers'  problem  by  the  time 
the  summer  is  over.  Nevertheless, 
while  some  of  the  effort  being  put 
forth  in  city  lot  farming  is  misdirected 
we  are  in  hopes  that  the  season  will 
be  such  that  every  one  of  these  lots 


Orton  Hall  From  Mirror  Lake 


ger  of  a  sudden  decline.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  present  high  prices  are 
entirely  due  to  speculation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  food  problem  is  one 
which  we  will  not  be  able  to  solve. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  become  hyster- 
ical. Many  of  the  things  now  being 
done  in  the  way  of  city  lot  farming 
are  amusing  and  will  result  in  very 
little  increased  production.  Any  lot 
is  supposed  to  grow  potatoes,  altho 
we  have  known  for  years  that  potatoes 


will  produce  more  than  the  men,  who 
have  put  in  many  hours  of  hard  labor 
on  them,  had  dared  hope  for. 

But  the  real  problem  of  food  produc- 
tion is  in  the  open  country,  and  here  it 
must  be  solved.  We  are  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  need  many 
more  acres  of  crops.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  if  every  acre  now  in 
crops  were  made  to  produce  what  it 
could  produce  the  food  shortage  would 
soon  be  over.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
only  begun  to  farm  and  we  feel  that 
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the  strenuous  efforts  now  being  put 
forth  will  result  in  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  production  with  favorable 
weather. 

The  spring  crops  are  already .  well 
under  way  and  •  the  weather  is  largely 
the  determining  factor.  It  is  now  time 
to  begin  planning  for  the  Avheat  crop 
this  fall  and  to  be  looking  ahead  for 
next  year  's  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  po 
tatoes.  It  Avill  be  most  disappointing 
if,  after  all  that  our  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  done  for  us  in 
the  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing soils  produce  large  crops  we  fail 


to  measure  up  to  the  possibilities.  The 
department  of  soils  is  planning  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  short  articles  on  the 
most  effective  means  of  increasing  the 
yield  of  wheat  as  determined  by  the 
various  experiment  stations.  If  the 
present  high  prices  continue  until  fall 
a  very  large  acreage  of  wheat  will  be 
sown.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  soil  may 
be  so  well  prepared  and  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  so  well  chosen  that  Ohio  Avill 
be  able  to  do  its  part  in  producing  the 
largest  total  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  the  United  States  has  ever 
known. 


View  of  University  Campus  Looking  Westward 
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LIMITING  FERTILIZER  BUYING  TO  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Experiments  Show  That  Productiveness  Can  Be  Increased  by  This  Plan 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Graduate  Student  and  PROFESSOR  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR, 
Department  of  Soils,  Ohio  State  University 


CONSIDERED  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmer  who  feeds  his 
crops  on  the  farm  and  sells  them  in  the 
form  of  livestock  or  its  products  this 
subject  is  of  particular  significance. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  precautions 
are  used  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents  of  the  manure 
what  could  he  expect  in  the  way  of 
crop  yields  if  he  limited  his  fertilizer 
to  acid  phosphate? 

In  Circular  144  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  data  are 
given  on  a  corn,  wheat  and  clover  ro- 
tation on  which  manure  treated  with 
acid  phosphate  has  been  used.  These 
experiments  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  17  years  and  should  there- 
fore give  a  fair  indication  of  what  one 
could  expect  over  a  period  of  years  on 
the  average  farm.  The  manure  was 
treated  with  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate 
of  40  pounds  per  ton  and  8  tons  of  this 
;phosphated  manure  was  applied  per 
acre  each  rotation  on  the  clover  sod 
during  the  winter  previous  to  its  being 
turned  under  for  corn.  The  following 
table  gives  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
manured  and  unmanured  land  as  an 
average  for  the  17  year  period. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 

Manured  Unnianured 
...      67  31 
. . .  3600  2000 
...      26  10 
.  .  .  2900  1200 


Crop 

Corn,  bushels  .  .  . 
Stover,  pounds  .  . 
Wheat,  bushels  .  . 
Straw,  pounds  .  .  . 
Clover,  pounds    5100 


240€ 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  soil  was 
not  oia^turally  very  productive  since 
the  unmanured  yields  were  very  low. 
The  yields  produced  by  the  phosphated 
manure  were  quite  high.  An  average 
of  67  bushels  of  corn,  28  bushels  of 


wheat  and  2%  tons  of  clover  hay  per 
acre  for  17  years  is  certainly  a  very 
satisfactory  yield.  The  following  table 
indicates  that  the  crops  are  contin- 
uing to  get  larger  as  the  experiment 
progresses. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 

Crop  1897-1905  1905-1913 

Corn,  bushels                       62  73 

Stover,  pounds                 3500  3600 

Wheat,  bushels                    25  27 

Straw,  pounds                  2700  3200 

Clover,  pounds                 4200  6100 

Judging  from  these  results  it  seems 
possible  to  grow  satisfactory  crops  of 
corn,  wheat  and  clover  on  ordinary  soil 
by  the  use  of  8  tons  of  manure  and 
320  pounds  of  acid  phophate  every 
third  year.  The  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  crops  grown  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  8  tons  of  manure  per  acre  after 
they  have  been  fed  into  livestock. 

Let  us  consider  a  farm  of  160  acres 
with  150  of  these  acres  tillable  and 
used  for  cropping,  allowing  10  acres 
for  waste  land,  fences,  buildings,  lots 
and  roads.  These  150  acres  would  be 
divided  into  three  50  acre  fields  in  the 
case  of  the  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover.  An  application  of  8  tons  of 
stall  manure  and  320  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  to  the  clover  sod 
would  require  400  tons  of  manure  and 
16,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  each 
year.  As  a  return  for  this  treatment 
we  could  expect,  judging  from  the  ex- 
periments previously  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing total  crop  yields  annually. 

Crop  Total  Annual  Yield 

Corn,  bushels    3358 

Stover,  tons   .  89 

Wheat,  bushels   1299 

Straw,  tons    73 

Clover,  tons    127 
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According  to  the  analyses  of  crops 
produced  on  the  Ohio  Station  farm 
these  ^yields  would  contain  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  fertility. 


FERTILITY  CONTAINED  IN  CROPS. 


Nitro- 

Phos- 

Potas- 

gen 

phorus 

sium 

Crop 

Yield 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Corn 

3358 

bushels 

2526 

460 

930 

Stover 

89 

tons 

1442 

119 

1388 

Wheat 

1299 

bushels 

1533 

271 

277 

Straw 

73 

tons 

753 

133 

1177 

Clover 

127 

tons 

5512 

465 

2845 

Tol 

:als 

11766 

1448 

6617 

It  is  assumed  that  in  such  a  system 
of  farming  the  wheat  would  be  sold  as 
a  cash  crop.  Tliis  would  leave  10,233 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  1177  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  6340  pounds  of  potas- 
sium in  the  crops  to  be  fed. 

According  to  the  experiments  in 
feeding  steers  at  the  Ohio  Station  as 
given  in  Bulletin  183,  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  in  the  feed,  74.7  percent  of 
the  nitrogen,  77.5  percent  of  the  phos- 
phorus and  87.8  percent  of  the  potas- 
sium Avere  recovered  in  the  manuri^ 
when  the  steers  were  fed  in  sheds  on  a 
cement  floor.  Using  these  percentages 
on  the  fertilizing  elements  Avhich  would 
be  contained  in  the  crops  to  be  fed  we 
have  the  following  table. 

FERTILITY  RECOVERED  IN  MANURE 
ANNUALLY. 

Pounds    Percent    Pounds  Tons 
Element    in  Feed  Recov'd  in  Manure  Manure 
Xitrogen    10233        74.7         7644  575 
Phosphorus  1177       77.5  912  397 

Potassium    6340       87.8         5567  515 

Analyses  of  the  stall  manure  used  in 
the  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station 
showed  that  it  contained  13.3  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  2.3  pounds  of  phosphorus 
and  10.8  pounds  of  potassium  per  ton. 
The  last  column  in  the  table  shows  ac- 
cording to  these  analyses  to  number 
of  tons  of  manure  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  used  in  the  experiments  which 
would  be  available  for  use. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  400 


tons  of  manure  would  be  required  per 
year  while  the  table  shows  that  in  so 
far  as  the  nitrogen  and  potassium  are 
concerned  the  amounts  to  be  expected 
in  the  manure  are  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  that  required,  there  being 
enough  of  these  two  elements  to  pro- 
duce over  100  tons  extra  of  manure 
annually.  These  are  the  two  elements 
which  most  easily  escape  from  manure 
by  loss  of  urine  and  by  hot  fermenta- 
tion. The  margin  is  so  far  above  the 
needs,  however,  that  it  is  considered 
that  such  losses  would  not  be  sufficient 
on  a  well  managed  farm  to  reduce  the 
amount  below  that  required  to  pro- 
duce the  400  tons.  The  8  tons  of  acid 
phosphate  would,  of  course,  take  care 
of  the  deficiency  in  phosphorus  and  in- 
sure a  sufficiency  of  this  element  for 
the  large  yields  of  crops  grown  unde^' 
this  system  of  fertilization. 

Successful  livestock  feeders  today 
usually  purchase  concentrates  to  bal- 
ance their  feeding  ration.  The  buying 
of  these  concentrates  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  could 
be  assumed  that  several  tons  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  tankage  would  be 
purchased  on  this  farm,  in  which  case 
the  amount  of  fertilit}^  in  the  manure 
would  be  considerably  increased.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the 
livestock  farmer  to  confine  his  pur- 
chase of  fertilizer  to  acid  phosphate 
and  to  expect  by  this  system  not  only 
high  yields  of  crops  but  increasing 
yields  of  crops  as  the  years  go  by. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  crops  removed  from  the 
farm,  yearlj,  contain  11,766  pounds  of 
nitrogen  while  that  returned  in  the 
manure  amounts  to  only  7,644  pounds. 
Accepting  Dr.  Hopkins'  statement  that 
if  the  clover  crop  is  removed  from  the 
field,  the  soil  still  contains  as  much 
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nitrogen  as  it  did  before  the  clover  was 
grown,  the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  is 
reduced  to  11,766—5,512  which  is  6,254 
pounds.  Since  7,644  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen are  contained  in  the  manure  the 
total  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  of 
the  160  acres  would  be  increased  1390 
pounds  each  year  providing  no  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  manure  occurred. 


even  if  no  concentrates  were  pur- 
chased. 

Of  the  7,644  pounds  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  manure  4,117  pounds 
come  from  feeding  the  clover.  This 
4,117  pounds  of  nitrogen  represents  the 
actual  gain  per  year  from  the  air  by 
growing  clover  when  the  crop  is  fed  on 
the  farm. 


The  Dairy  Farmer  May  Limit  His  Fertilizer  Purchases  to  Acid  Phosphate  and  Still 
Expect   Increasing   Yields   of  Crops 
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IS  HOGGING  DOWN  CORN  PROFITABLE? 

How  a  Farmer  in  Auglaize  County  Harvested  18  Acres  by  This  Method 

CARL  R.  ARNOLD,  19 


IS  tlie  method  of  turning  hogs  into  a 
corn  field  and  allowing  them  to  har- 
vest their  own  food  profitable? 

"Wherever  corn  is  grown  we  find  hogs 
and  where  the  most  corn  is  raised  we 
usually  find  the  largest  number  of  hogs. 
Harvesting,  rehandling  and  feeding  the 
immense  corn  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  a  problem,  especially  in  times  of  scar- 
city of  labor.  Recently  feeders  have 
found  that  good  results  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  turning  the  hogs  into  the  corn 
fields  and  allowing  them  to  pull  down 
and  eat  the  corn  as  they  desire  it.  This 
seems  to  be  a  wasteful  method  and  also 
a  wagon  load  of  corn  appears  to  repre- 
sent more  than  35  or  40  pounds  of  gain 
on  a  dozen  hogs  at  first  sight.  For 
these  reasons  farmers  have  been  slow 
to  take  up  with  this  method  of  feeding 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  corn  belt  it 
has  scarcely  been  given  a  trial. 

Experiments  in  this  line  have  invari- 
ably proven  the  practice  to  be  a  satis- 
factory one  and  many  farmers  claim 
that  they  receive  a  double  price  for 
their  corn  thru  it.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  hogs  make  the  most  profita- 
ble gains  while  in  the  corn  field  if  they 
have  access  to  some  supplementary  crop 
as  clover  or  alfalfa.  This  is  necessary 
to  vsupply  the  desirable  amount  of  pro- 
tein which  is  quite  essential  to  hog 
feeding  yet  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
green  corn.  If  no  pasture  is  available 
the  field  may  be  sown  to  rape  after  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  This  will 
make  a  good  growth  before  the  corn  is 
ready  to  harvest  and  yet  v/ill  not  depre- 
ciate the  corn  yield. 

Hogs  which  are  turned  into  the  field 
should  not  be  of  uniform  size  but  some 
large  and  also  some  small  ones.  The 


larger  ones  will  pull  down  the  stalk  and 
may  eat  only  a  few  bites  of  the  ear 
when  they  move  on  to  the  next  one. 
Here  waste  is  often  encountered;  if 
this  partially  eaten  ear  of  green  corn 
lies  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  few  hours, 
fermentation  will  take  place. 

The  smaller  hogs  are  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully pull  down  the  stalks  so  they 
must  depend  upon  these  partially  eaten 
ears  for  their  share.  If  care  is  taken 
to  place  the  proper  number  of  each  size 
in  the  field,  the  torn  ears  will  be  entire- 
ly eaten  and  yet  the  smaller  ones  will 
have  plenty  to  eat.  Small  shotes  have 
been  known  to  run  along  the  cornfield 
fence  and  squeal  for  something  to  eat 
when  the  larger  hogs  did  not  leave 
enough  upon  the  ground  for  them. 

A  test  of  this  method  was  made  last 
season  by  H.  D.  Bowsher,  a  farmer  liv- 
ing near  Wapakoneta  in  Auglaize 
Coimty.  Some  corn  was  husked  so  that 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  could  be 
made  of  the  standing  corn.  The  field 
consisted  of  I8I/2  acres  and  the  yield 
was  estimated  at  42  bushels  per  acre 
thus  making  the  total  yield  of  the  en- 
tire field  777  bushels.  According  to 
the  market  price  this  corn  would  have 
been  sold  at  76  cents  per  bushel  realiz- 
ing $590.52  to  the  producer. 

Next  to  this  corn  field  Avas  8  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  the  hogs  were  allowed  to 
go  upon  this  field  and  into  the  corn  as 
desired.  Four  crops  of  hay  had  been 
cut  from  the  alfalfa  field  before  the 
hogs  were  turned  in.  This  stubble  was 
used  only  as  pasture  after  the  hay  sea- 
son was  over.  Nevertheless  the  owner 
did  not  count  this  pasture  as  without 
value,  but  in  figuring  his  profits  he 
charged  $1.25  per  day  for  it.    The  hogs 
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were  in  the  field  40  days  so  the  alfalfa 
was  valued  at  $50. 

Every  hog  was  weighed  as  it  was 
placed  in  the  field  and  also  when  taken 
out  so  that  results  could  be  calculated 
quite  accurately.  The  actual  gain  of 
pork  in  the  40  days  was  15,730  pounds. 
The  market  price  of  hogs  at  that  time 
was  $8.70  per  100  pounds  so  the  gain  in 
value  of  the  hogs  was  $1368.51.  Tak- 
ing away  the  $50  allowed  for  the  pas- 
ture, $1318.51  remains  as  the  amount 
the  producer  actually  received  for  his 
corn.  But  $590.52  would  have  been  the 
amount  received  if  the  corn  had  been 
husked  and  marketed  so  the  gain  thru 
this  method  of  feeding  was  $727.99. 

The  market  price  of  corn  at  that  time 
was  76  cents  per  bushel,  but  if  $1318.51 
was  received  for  the  777  bushels  then 
each  bushel  was  worth  $1.69%  or  a  net 
gain  of  93%  cents  on  each  bushel  above 


the  market  price.  The  market  value 
of  the  corn  was  $31.92  per  acre  while 
the  profit  actually  received  was  $71.29 
or  a  profit  of  $39.37  on  each  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  was  the  same  so 
that  $39,371/2  was  the  actual  gain  per 
acre  thru  this  method. 

The  approximate  cost  of  producing 
one  acre  of  corn  in  Ohio  is  estimated  at 
$15.80.  Instead  of  getting  about  double 
the  actual  cost  by  marketing  the  corn, 
more  than  four  and  one-half  times  the 
cost  was  obtained  by  allowing  the  hogs 
to  do  the  harvesting  themselves.  More 
than  this,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  crop  was  left  evenly  distributed 
over  the  ground  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land  was  sustained. 

Naturally  Mr.  Bowsher  is  a  hearty 
advocate  of  this  practice  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  hog  off  80  or  100  acres  next 
season. 


Hogging  Down  Corn  on  a  Marion  County  Farm 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  GROWING  HOT  HOUSE  LAMBS 

Factors  to  Consider  in  Preparing  the  Carcass  for  the  Market 

WENDELL  P.  MILLER,  '18 


WHEN  spring  lambs  sell  for  $15  a 
head  in  January,  the  New  York 
prices  of  hothouse  lambs  do  not  look  so 
fabnlons  as  they  did  to  my  father  20 
years  ago,  after  a  visit  to  farms  of 
some  eastern  lamb  raisers.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  ready  market  at  $8 
to  $10  each  for  lambs  10  weeks  old. 
They  were  hog-dressed  on  the  farm  and 
sent  to  the  city  to  be  sold  thru  the 
commission  trade  to  the  best  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  periods  of  high  and  low 
prices  but  in  only  2  or  3  years  did  we 
fail  to  average  $8  per  head  net  on  the 
farm  for  the  entire  lamb  crop.  The 
past  two  seasons  prices  have  scarcely 
dropped  below  $10  and  several  times 
they  have  touched  $15,  with  the  com- 
mission merchant  clamoring  for  the 
lambs  and  offering  better  than  market 
quotations. 

The  first  thing  in  the  production  of 
hothouse  lambs  is  to  secure  a  flock  of 
ewes  that  will  breed  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  On  Fairland  farm, 
Sunbury,  Ohio,  the  business  was  started 
wdth  a  flock  of  Merinos  of  the  Delaine 
type.  Some  experimenting  was  done 
to  find  the  proper  combination  of  blood 
lines  to  give  early  fattening,  size  and 
primeness.  A  mutton  sire  on  a  Down 
breed  was  tried  without  success,  but 
Merinos  crossed  with  Dorsets  brought 
good  results  in  appearance  and  profits. 
These  cross-bred  ewes  were  again  bred 
to  Dorset  rams,  and  the  result  was  a 
blocky,  easily-fattened  lamb.  Recently 
we  have  introduced  Tunis  rams  into  the 
flock  Avith  good  effects  in  increasing  the 
early  fattening  of  the  lambs  and  the 
dark  faces  and  short  hairy  wool  are 
well  suited  to  the  eastern  market  de- 


mand. The  Tunis  grade-lamb  will  be 
ready  a  week  ahead  of  its  Delaine 
brothers  and  the  well-fattened  carcass 
has  just  the  proper  pinkness  of  flesh  to 
suit  the  trade.  Usually  the  Tunis  will 
have  a  heavy  sheath  of  caul  fat  which 
helps  out  much  in  the  finished  appear- 
ance of  the  carcass. 

The  rams  are  turned  with  the  ewes  in 
April,  but  we  would  rather  not  have 
the  lambs  come  till  about  ready  to  go 
to  winter  quarters.  The  lambs  will 
then  escape  stomach  worms  and  will 
learn  to  eat  grain  much  younger.  The 
only  thing  necessary  to  induce  breed- 
ing of  the  ewes  is  to  keep  them  improv- 
ing in  condition  and  if  possible  turn 
two  rams  with  the  flock  at  the  same 
time  or  change  the  rams  once  a  week. 
Unless  the  pasture  has  been  good  we 
begin  to  feed  the  ewes  just  before  lamb- 
ing starts.  Corn  and  some  protein  feed 
is  usually  the  ration.  The  lambs  will 
begin  to  eat  Avhen  about  2  or  3  weeks 
old.  They  like  cracked  corn  and  Avheat 
bran,  but  will  soon  learn  to  eat  the 
corn  uncracked.  Sometimes  we  add 
oats,  gluten  or  other  mill  feed  as  they 
will  eat  more  of  a  combination.  Bright 
clover  or  alfalfa  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble and  the  lambs  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  eat  it  too  clean.  We  keep 
the  corn  and  hay  always  before  them 
and  refresh  the  hay  three  times  a  day. 
Water  and  salt  are  also  necessary  in 
the  barn  as  in  the  field.  For  15  years 
corn  silage  has  been  an  essential  part 
of  the  ewes'  ration  on  Fairland  farm. 
It  is  fed  twice  a  day  and  is  supple- 
mented with  cottonseed  meal,  gluten, 
distillers'  grains  or  mixed  feed.  A  light 
feed  of  hay  is  given  twice  a  day.  The 
lambs  are  fed  in  a  creep  shut  off  from 
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the  ewes  by  a  slat  fence  just  wide 
enough  to  pass  the  lambs. 

The  term  "hothouse"  does  not  mean 
that  the  lambs  are  raised  in  heated 
barns.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have 
a  bam  free  from  wind  and  rain.  Good 
ventilation  and  sunlight  are  as  essen- 
tial to  health  of  ewes  and  lambs  as  they 
are  to  dairy  cattle.  We  bed  the  barn 
lightly  each  day  enough  to  keep  it 
clean. 


dressed,  with  only  the  stomach  and  at- 
tached organs  removed.  In  killing  the 
lamb  it  should  be  thoroly  bled,  by 
sticking  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  the 
artery  and  vein  in  the  neck  close  be- 
hind the  head.  Make  sure  that  the 
artery  is  severed  by  noticing  that  the 
blood  is  bright  red  in  color.  The  belly 
is  shorn  close  from  the  brisket  to  the 
tail  and  up  the  hind  legs  and  between 
them  as  in  tagging  a  sheep.   Wipe  the 


Sheep  on  a  Miami  County  Farm 


The  first  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market  are  made  just  before  Thanks- 
giving and  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  few 
lambs  ready  at  that  time  as  the  com- 
mission men  give  the  regular  shipper 
careful  attention.  The  demand  will  be 
somewhat  cut  down  at  the  holidays  be- 
cause of  the  poultry,  the  last  2  years 
lamb  prices  have  about  reached  the  top 
around  New  Year.  The  general  de- 
mand continues  active  until  after 
Easter  or  as  long  as  cool  weather  lasts. 

The  trade   wants   the   carcass  hog- 


skin  clean  w^ith  a  dry  piece  of  burlap. 

The  lamb  is  now  opened  from  tail 
to  brisket  to  remove  the  stomach.  The 
caul  fat  should  be  removed  as  the 
stomach  falls  out,  and  placed  where  it 
will  stay  warm  until  ready  to  place 
over  the  exposed  flesh.  The  back-set 
sticks  are  placed  across  the  back  to 
spread  the  carcass  open.  Pin  it  in 
place  with  a  good  grade  of  hardwood 
toothpick.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  fat  over 
one  of  the  kidneys  and  pull  it  thru. 
The  finished  appearance  of  the  carcass 
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depends  upon  careful  placing  of  this 
fat  blanket.  The  lamb  is  now  hung  in 
a  clean  well- ventilated  room  to  cool 
from  12  to  20  hours,  usually  over  night. 
In  the  morning  a  small  square  of  mus- 
lin is  sewed  over  the  exposed  flesh  and 
then  burlap  is  wrapped  about  the  en- 
tire carcass.  Some  commission  men  ask 
that  the  lambs  be  sent  in  crates  hold- 


ing four  lambs  while  others  say  they 
can  get  as  good  prices  if  the  lambs  are 
sent  uncrated  with  only  the  burlap 
wrapping  for  protection.  Here  in  cen- 
tral Ohio  if  the  lambs  are  sent  out  on 
the  morning  express  they  will  arrive  in 
New  York  the  next  afternoon,  and  as 
a  usual  practice  it  is  best  to  have  them 
on  market  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 


Townshend  Agricultural  Society 

Top  row  (left  to  right)  :   Kenestrick,  Arnold.  Soinnier.  Stewart.  Spilker,  Pottenger,  Baumauii,  Apple- 
gate.  Hammond. 

Second  row :   Hoff,  Patterson,  G.  F.  Jolinson,  Howard,   Raymond,   Joest,   Walton,   Gibboney,  Bailey, 
Ford.  Bnckenmyer. 

Third  row :    Price,  Hinman,  Henning,  H.  Johnson,  Bair.  George.  Buswell,  Beading,  W.  P.  Miller,  G. 
W.  Miller. 

Fourth   row:   Kennedy,  Howenstine,  Shuck,  R.  F.  :\Iiller,  Christen.  Olin,  Dellefield,  Brady,  Lang,  Mo- 
ser.  Grandle,  MoMurray. 

Bottom  row :   Coe,  Fisher,  Barnes,  Shong,  Budd,  Fife.  Huunicutt,  Zimmerman,  Hatten,  Wills,  McChes- 
ney.  Cooper. 
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SHALL  WE  GROW  SOY  BEANS  OR  COW  PEAS? 

Comparative  Advantages  of  the  Two  Crops  in  the  Rotation 

GLEN  J.  SHONG,  '17 


THE  power  of  soy  beans  and  eowpeas 
to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
the  large  amount  of  organic  matter 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  and 
their  beneficial  effect  upon  the  tilth 
of  heavy  soils  are  qualities  which  com- 
mend both  of  them  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  say  nothing  of  their  value  as 
feeding  stuffs. 

Both  were  introduced  into  the 
Southern  states  about  a  century  ago. 
During  the  last  generation  they  have 
been  generally  extended  into  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  states,  where  they 
have  come  to  stay  and  before  long  prob- 
ably will  constitute  a  part  of  the  rota- 
tion. 

The  choice  between  the  two  will  de- 
pend upon  their  adaptations  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  particular  locality. 
Cowpeas  are  well  adapt^ed  to  warm 
climates  and  a  long  growing  season  and 
for  this  reason  are  more  suitable  to  the 
Southern  than  to  the  Northern  part  of 
United  States.  Only  a  few  of  the 
earlier  varieties  mature  as  far  north  as 
Central  Ohio.  Soy  beans  are  best 
adapted  to  the  corn  region  but  will 
grow^  well  on  almost  all  types  of  soils. 
They  grow  faster  than  cowpeas  and 
mature  quicker.  This  fact  makes  them 
more  favorable  than  cowpeas  for  inten- 
sive farming.  They  can  be  sowed  where 
some  crop  has  failed  and  still  mature 
before  the  frost  comes.  As  they  grow 
well  during  the  hot  midsummer,  they 
may  be  sown  late  in  summer  for  green 
manuring  pasture  where  the  cowpea 
would  be  unprofitable. 


Soy  beans  grow  more  rank  than  cow- 
peas and  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  tops  and  roots  than  the 
cowpea.  This  fact  also  explains  why 
soybean  hay  is  more  nutritious  or 
higher  in  protein.  The  cowpea  is  higher 
in  carbohydrates. 

An  advantage  which  cowpeas  have 
over  soy  beans  is  that  they  are  less  sen- 
sitive to  acid  soils.  This  accounts  for 
their  wider  distribution  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Aside  from  quick  maturity,  soy  beans 
are  more  profitable  for  their  seed  pro- 
duction than  cowpeas.  At  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
average  for  23  varieties  was  18  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  two  leading  varie- 
ties of  cowpeas  averaged  only  6.16 
bushels.  In  a  short  time  there  will  prob- 
ably be  developed  a  regular  market  for 
the  seed  to  be  manufactured  into  oils 
and  cake  to  be  used  as  stockfood  which 
compares  favorably  with  either  linseed 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  At  present, 
soybeans  are  grown  more  for  grain 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  is 
largely  due  to  a  great  demand  for  seed 
as  well  as  high  feeding  qualities.  On 
account  of  the  growing  popularity  as  a 
crop  the  seed  is  still  selling  for  $2  and 
upwards  per  bushel. 

Soy  beans  constitute  a  regular  item 
in  the  rotation  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  They  were  sub- 
stituted for  oats  several  years  ago. 
Thus  far  the  beans  have  been  more 
profitable  than  oats  without  mentioning 
the  increased  fertility  added  to  the  soil 
by  the  nitrogen  fixation. 
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WITH  DELMER  C.  JOBE  ON  THE  FAIR  CIRCUIT 

How  He  Fed  and  Fitted  a  Flock  of  Sheep  for  the  Show  Ring 

HAROLD  G.  OLIN,  '17 


What  desire  backed  by  determina- 
tion can  do  lias  been  shown  by  DelmeT 
C.  Jobe,  a  junior  in  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  last  fall  with  a  flock  of 
Cheviots  and  a  flock  of  Dorsets  won 
practically  all  the  prizes  of  importance 
at  leading  sheep  shows  throughout  the 
Middle  West. 

When  Jobe  finished  his  second  rear 


the  flock  was  selected.  At  the  time  of 
the  dipping  the  backs  were  shorn.  On 
good  nights  the  sheep  were  turned  on 
clover  pasture  while  good  clover  hay 
was  fed  them.  In  addition  a  light 
grain  ration  consisting  of  bran,  oats, 
oil  cake  and  some  cracked  grain  was 
fed.  Later  on  in  the  feeding  period 
some  rape  pasture  was  used. 


Delmer  C.  Jobe  Holding  Senator  Bibby  Jr.,  the  Shropshire  Ram  Owned  by  the  University 


at  the  first  of  June,  he  chose  twelve 
head  of  sheep  each  from  the  flocks  oF 
W.  C.  Postle,  of  Camp  Chase,  and  H. 
H.  Cherry,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  Half  were 
Dorsets  and  half  Cheviots.  These  he 
took  to  his  home  farm  and  began  flt- 
ting  them  for  the  show.  The  rams 
were  kept  separate  from  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  July  1  the  lambs  were  weaned 
while  all  had  been  dipped  soon  after 


On  August  3rd,  Mr.  Jobe  started 
with  his  flock  for  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
where  he  won  every  first  prize  except 
champion  Dorset  ewe  as  well  as  carry- 
ing off  his  share  of  other  prizes.  At 
Burlington,  Iowa,  where  the  next  show 
was  held,  he  won  everything  of  im- 
portance and  lost  no  first  prizes. 

The  first  big  fair  was  the  Des 
Moines  State  Fair.    This  fair  has  a 
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strong  show  but  he  came  off  with 
everything  in  Dorsets  and  lost  first 
only  on  aged  ewe  with  his  Cheviots. 
Much  mangels  and  cabbage  were  used 
while  on  the  show  circuit,  and  alfalfa 
and  clover  hay  formed  the  dry  rough- 
age. 

Following  the  Des  Moines  show  the 
sheep  were  shown  at  Hamlin,  Minne- 
sota, and  also  at  St.  Paul.  These  were 
not  large  shows  and  it  was  easy  to 
carry  off  first  honors.  Minneapolis 
had  a  good  show.  Here  his  Dorsets 
won  all  first  except  ram  lamb,  and  his 
Cheviots  all  firsts  except  aged  ewe. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Fair  at  Milwau- 
kee was  also  a  big  fair  with  a  good 
show.  On  his  Dorsets  he  lost  first  on 
his  aged  ram  and  ram  lamb  only  while 
on  his  Cheviots  he  lost  first  place  on 
his  aged  ewe.    At  Springfield,  Illinois, 


he  won  everything  in  Dorsets  and  lost 
first  on  his  aged  ewe  in  Cheviots  to  the 
same  man  who  defeated  him  at  the 
Wisconsin  Fair.  This  finished  the  cir- 
cuit. He  had  been  out  8  weeks  lack- 
ing 2  days  and  lost  only  eight  firsts 
while  he  had  won  fifty-six  firsts  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  smaller  prizes. 

Classes  in  which  the  sheep  were 
shown  were  :  aged  ram  and  aged  ewe ; 
yearling  ram  and  yearling  ewe ;  lamb 
ram  and  lamb  ewe ;  get  of  sire  in  which 
the  sire  is  shown  with  two  ram  lambs 
and  tw^o  ewe  lambs ;  flock  which  con- 
sists of  ram  any  age,  aged  ewe,  year- 
ling ewe,  and  ewe  lamb;  breeder's 
young  flock  bred  and  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor and  consisting  of  yearling  ram, 
two  yearling  ewes,  and  two  ewe  lambs, 
and  champion  ram  and  champion  ewe. 


Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club 

Top  row  (left  to  right)  :  Bailey,  McElwain,  Huber,  Miller,  Shuck,  Eidson,  Warner,  Richardson. 
Second  row:    Price,  Frank,  Hatten,  Copley,  Spragne,  Clark,  Cassell,  Jobe,  Hook. 

Bottom  Row :  Hull,  Rule,  Oakley,  Zimmerman,  Hunnicutt,   Marshall,   Thwing,   Feller,   Koons,  Santee. 
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UNIVERSITY  CONDUCTS  LOCAL  RETAIL  TRADE 

Demonstrating  Possibilities  of  Creating  Demand  for  Farm  Products 

RUSSELL  W.  SMITH,  '17 


THE  agricultural  college  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  has  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  creating  a  strong 
local  demand  among  retail  customers 
for  farm  products  of  a  superior  nature 
raised  near  a  city  or  large  town.  The 
college  is  located  within  the  city  limits 
of  Columbus  and  all  the  horticultural 
and  dairy  products  produced  by  the 
college  are  sold  entirely  to  the  retail 
trade. 


cially  carnations,  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums are  planted  so  as  to  bloom  at 
the  time  of  greatest  demand. 

Later  garden  truck  and  fruit,  produc- 
ed on  the  University  farm  is  sold  thru- 
out  the  summer,  fall  and  winter.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  products  are  raised  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
laboratory  work  to  the  students  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  fruit    or   floAver  is  grown. 


Mr.  Windmiller,  Who  Has  Charge  of  the  University  Greenhouses,  and  One  of  the  Car- 
nation Beds 


The  horticultural  department  handles 
garden  produce,  flowers  and  fruit  rais- 
ed either  on  the  University  farm  or  in 
the  greenhouse  which  has  recently  been 
constructed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
liver or  advertise  any  of  the  goods, 
sales  being  made  entirely  to  retail  cus- 
tomers who  call  at  the  horticultural 
building  and  buy  the  products  there. 
Many  come  in  automobiles. 

Flowers  and  such  garden  produce  as 
lettuce  and  radishes  which  bring  the 
highest  prices  out  of  season  are  raised 
in  the  greenhouse.    The  flowers  espe- 


Last  year  for  example  92  different  pro- 
ducts were  sold  by  the  horticultural  de- 
partment. These  included  such  plants 
as  mushrooms,  mustard,  sea  kale  and 
many  foreign  varieties. 

As  a  rule  no  trouble  is  found  in  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  and  often  the 
demand  is  much  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. Last  fail  for  example  when  po- 
tato prices  were  soaring  the  demand 
became  so  great  as  to  necessitate  lim- 
iting the  supply  to  1  bushel  for  each 
person.  Many  were  so  anxious  for  po- 
tatoes that  they  overcame  this  difficul- 
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ty  by  sending  the  entire  family  aronnd 
at  various  times  and  having  each  one 
carr3^  away  a  bushel. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
selling  an  article  it  is  usually  disposed 
of  thru  the  wholesale  dealers  or  else 
canned  in  the  canning  plant  which  is 
operated  by  the  department.  No  can- 
ning was  done  during  the  past  year  be- 
cause of  the  almost  prohibitive  price  of 
cans  and  the  large  demand  for  fresh 
produce. 

The  dairy  department  also  disposed 
of  a  large  part  of  its  output  directly  at 
the  University.  Butter  milk,  skim- 
milk,  cheese  and  some  butter  and  milk 
is  sold  directly  to  customers.  Most  of 
the  fresh  milk  and  some  butter  is  de- 
livered dail}'-  to  regular  customers  and 
the  pimento  cheese  is  delivered  to  gro- 
cery stores  in  the  same  end  of  town  or 
sold  to  a  wholesale  cheese  dealer  who 


calls  at  the  college  and  gets  his  cheese. 

Last  year  sales  in  the  dairy  depart- 
ment amounted  to  $25,000.  The  big- 
gest sales  were  made  from  butter,  $14,- 
000  being  realized.  Seventy  thousand 
quarts  of  milk  were  sold  no  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  getting  10  cents 
a  quart.   All  of  the  milk  is  pasteurized. 

While  everything  raised  or  produced 
on  the  university  farm  is  intended  to 
be  used  primarily  to  give  agricultural 
students  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work  nevertheless  the  income  derived 
from  the  selling  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts goes  a  long  way  towards  paying 
the  expenses  connected  with  this  de- 
partment of  the  college.  Moreover  the 
university  has  built  up  a  reputation  of 
always  having  goods  for  sale  which  can 
be  depended  upon  for  quality  and  gen- 
eral excellency. 


Horticultural  Society- 
Top  row  (left  to  right)  :  Ejbl,  Rueteuik,  McCandlish,   Rnndell,  Wheelock,   C.   M.   Lewis,   Barr.  Roth- 
aker,  Hiissey. 

Second'  row:  Stone,  Roth,  Slutes,  Van  Meter,  Dutton,  Ochs,  ScarfC,  I.  P.  Lewis,  Drain,  Rosenberg. 
Bottom  row:  Eddy,  White,  Reinhard,  Prof.  A.  C.  Hottes,  Miss  Smith   Miss  Carpenter,  Prof.  Wendell 
Paddock,  Prof.  L.  M.  Montgomery,  Prof.  P.  H.  Elwood,  Prof.  W.  H.  Mosier,  H.  R.  Penton. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Plant  Well  Equipped  for  Giving  a  Thoro  Course  of  Instruction 

HAROLD  W.  McCHESNEY,  '17 


WITH  8  acres  of  ground  all  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  various  rims 
and  pens  and  the  different  buildings, 
the  department  of  poultry  husbandry 
of  Ohio  State  University  is  well  equip- 
ped for  giving  a  thoro  course  of  in- 
struction in  poultry  husbandry.  There 
are  several  small  buildings  for  the  mix- 
ing of  feeds,  a  laying  house  15  by  100 
feet  and  the  larger,  main  building  40 
by  30  feet  where  the  class  work  is  car- 
ried on.  These  are  provided  with  mod- 
ern equipment  necessary  for  feeding, 
breeding,  hatching,  killhig  and  dress- 
ing as  well  as  for  a  flock  of  poultry. 
There  are  several  large  incubators,  the 
largest  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  1000 
eggs  and  several  smaller  ones  which  are 
furnished  by  different  incubator  manu- 
facturers. 

The  flock  at  present  consists  of  700 
laying  hens  and  a  few  ducks  and 
geese.  All  the  common  breeds  of  hens 
are  represented,  the  most  common  be- 
ing White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  "White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Brahma s.  The  breeds  kept  are 
the  ones  recommended  for  the  farm 
flock. 

The  plant  is  operated  primarily  for 
educational  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  However, 
it  is  self-supporting,  enough  being  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  to  pay  for  the  feed  and  labor 
required  for  its  operation.  The  700  lay- 
ing hens  averaged  120  eggs  during  the 
last  year,  making  a  total  of  7000  dozen. 
These  are  naeked  in  neat  pasteboard 
cartons  holding  1  dozen  each  and  sold 
at  the  regular  market  price  to  families 
living  around  the  University.  Some  in- 
come is  also  derived  from  the  sale  of 
hatching  eggs  to  farmers  and  poultry- 


men  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In 
the  spring  1200  to  1500  chicks  are 
hatched,  some  of  which  are  raised  and 
the  remainder  sold.  In  the  fall  when 
the  spring  pullets  are  coming  on,  some 
fowls  are  dressed  and  sold  but  this 
practice  is  not  general  thruout  the 
year. 

The  plant  is  cared  for  by  one  man 
with  the  assistance  of  the  students  who 
are  taking  the  courses  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry. Much  of  the  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  hens  is  done  by  the  students 
as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  work. 

The  instructional  work  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  Freeman  S.  Jacoby  who 
has  several  assistants.  Instruction  is 
given  on  the  different  breeds  of  poul- 
try, methods  of  breeding,  incubation 
and  brooding,  feeding  and  marketing, 
construction  of  poultry  houses,  poultry 
diseases  and  poultry  management.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  practical 
work  in  judging  poultry,  selecting  and 
grading  eggs,  killing  and  picking  poul- 
try, mixing  rations  and  feeding  and 
caring  for  a  small  flock. 

During  the  present  year  instruction 
was  given  to  40  of  the  3-year  students, 
25  of  the  winter  course  students,  20  of 
the  regular  4-year  students  and  10  girls 
in  the  department  of  home  economics. 
During  Farmers'  Week  lectures  and 
demonstrations  were  given  which  had 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  100. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  work 
carried  on  in  the  University,  extension 
^rork  is  given  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  at  farmers'  institutes  and  school 
houses  thruout  the  country.  This  work 
is  in  charge  of  Milligan  C.  Kilpatrick, 
who  with  his  assistants  give  lectures 
and  demonstrations  at  the  extension 
schools. 
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VALUE  OF  BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM 

Perform  Service  in  Destroying  Weed  Seeds,  Insects  and  Rodents 

OLEN  J.  SHONG,  '17 


THE  value  of  birds  to  the  farm  lies 
in  the  service  which  they  render 
in  the  destruction  of  weed  seeds,  in- 
sects and  rodents.  A  single  weed  may 
produce  as  high  as  10,000  seeds  in  a 
season,  if  unchecked  these  would  be- 
come a  decided  menace  to  the  farm. 
The  hoe  and  the  cultivator  will  help 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  they  still 
continue  to  increase  on  the  waste  land 
and  along  roadsides  and  from  there, 
eventually  spread  to  cultivated  fields. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture, the  annual  loss  due  to  weeds 
is  $400,000,000.  We  can  well  realize 
then  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
useful  seed  eating  birds,  one  of  na- 
ture's best  ways  of  checking  this  loss. 
The  loss  due  to  insects,  grubs  and  ro- 
dents is  many  times  that  due  to  weeds. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  robin  following 
the  cultivator  picking  up  the  grubs 
and  worms  turned  over  with  the  soil? 
In  the  early  morning,  when  the  cut- 
worm is  nearest  the  surface  the  robin 
is  most  busy.  By  natural  instinct  the 
worm  is  located  and  the  robin  can  be 
seen  carrying  its  prey  off  to  its  young, 
ridding  the  farmer  of  one  of  his  worst 
enemies. 

We  have  all  seen  farmers  who  com- 
plained that  robins  and  catbirds  steal 
their  cherries.  Hawks  steal  his  chickens 
by  day  and  owls  come  down  by  night. 
Rats  steal  his  little  chickens.  Gophers 
and  meadoAv  mice  have  ruined  his  grass 
land.  The  cutworms  have  taken  his 
corn  crop. 

Yet  if  you  were  to  investigate  you 
would  not  find  a  single  nestling  box  to 
encourage  birds  but  probably  2  or 
3  of  the  old-fashioned  scare  crows 
and  numerous  other  devices  to  scare 


birds  away,  and  besides  a  loaded  rifle 
to  bring  down  the  owl  or  a  robin  if 
seen  in  the  cherry  tree. 

To  be  sure  it  requires  a  philosopher 
to  sit  calmly  by  and  see  birds  take  his 
cherries  before  they  are  ripe.  To  shoot 
one  of  these  would  be  only  inviting  two 
to  the  funeral.  Years  of  study  and  ex- 
amination of  stomachs  of  1000  birds  in 
the  height  of  the  cherry  season  show 
that  only  14  of  the  food  was  from  cul- 
tivated fruits.  Late  cherries  coming 
when  there  are  other  sources  of  food 
are  not  molested  by  birds.  The  robin 
takes  10  times  as  much  wild  fruit  as 
tame.  About  30  percent  of  its  food  is 
comprised  of  injurious  insects  as  cater- 
pillars, beetles,  grass  hoppers  and  bugs. 
The  robin  prefers  wild  fruits,  as  wild 
cherries,  but  these  have  been  removed. 
Why  should  we  blame  it  for  helping  it- 
self to  tame  fruits?  Judge  for  your- 
self whether  the  bird  pays  for  early 
cherries  it  eats  in  June  with  the  bugs 
and  grubs  it  catches  from  March  to 
November. 

The  owl  sees  by  night  when  rats  are 
active.  For  this  reason  they  are  suc- 
cessful hunters.  In  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  good  they  do,  farmers  have  con- 
demned them  and  asked  their  Congress- 
men to  vote  a  bounty  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  them,  just  for  an  oc- 
casional chicken  theft.  The  result  is  a 
plague  of  rodents,  and  losses  far  be- 
yond the  damage  suffered  from  owls. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  54,  to  be  secured 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  tells  about  the 
birds  to  be  protected  and  the  enemies 
to  be  combatted. 

Song  birds  which  furnish  cheer  and 
comfort  for  the  farmer  are  the  ones 
which  are  also  his  friends  in  getting 
rid  of  crop  pests. 
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CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL  BECOMES  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

How  It  Has  Been  Made  a  Meeting  Place  for  Rural  People  of  Township 

VOLNEY  G.  APPLEGATE,  '18 


THE  Adams  Townsliip  centralized 
school,  located  a  t  Rosewood, 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  rnral  people  can  do  for  the 
success  of  their  schools.  As  a  commu- 
nity center,  it  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  place  for  the  people  of 
the  township.  It  has  an  auditorium 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  350,  which 
is  the  peoples'  schoolroom.  Lecture 
courses,  farmers'  institutes,  extension 
schools,  political  meetings,  literary  pro- 
grams, community  welfare  meetings, 
and  all  kinds  of  programs  that  will 
make  for  the  betterment  of  the  commu- 
nity are  given  here. 

The  building,  erected  in  1911,  con- 
tains 9  class  rooms,  a  manual  training 
room,  a  domestic  science  room,  an  au- 
ditorium, a  rest  room  and  4  play  rooms 
besides  the  boiler  and  fuel  rooms.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  ventilated  by  fans, 
and  lighted  by  actylene.  The  play- 
ground, Avhich  contains  5  acres,  is  ade- 
quate for  the  300  pupils  enrolled. 
Nearly  250  of  these  are  brought  to  the 
school  in  wagons  at  a  cost  of  11  cents 
per  day  per  pupil. 

Many  activities  are  in  progress  that 
would  not  be  held  in  a  one  room  school. 
Special  exercises,  consisting  of  songs, 
recitations,  and  stories  are  held  every 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  auditorium, 
the  entire  school  is  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  these  programs  which  are  at- 
tended by  many  parents.  An  annual 
literary  contest  between  two  of  the 
high  school  societies,  Franklin  and  Irv- 


ing, has  proven  to  be  so  interesting 
that  the  auditorium  is  not  large  enough 
to  hold  the  audience.  An  exhibit  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  work  done  in  the 
school  has  not  only  been  profitable  at 
the  county  fair  but  has  helped  to  unite 
the  school  and  the  community. 

Special  teachers  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  are  employed.  The 
work  of  the  boys  consists  not  only  in 
studying  a  text  book  but  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  work  in  the  summer  upon 
a  plot  of  21/0  acres  which  has  been  rent- 
ed. This  plot  is  a  real  demonstration 
farm  for  the  community  and  the  farm- 
ers are  learning  some  lessons  from  the 
school  boys.  They  have  conducted  ex- 
periments with  different  varieties  of 
corn,  different  methods  of  planting  po- 
tatoes, and  different  kinds  of  fertilizers. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  and 
sold  in  the  village.  Net  profits  for  the 
first  year  were  $25.00  or  $10.00  per 
acre,  even  tho  it  Avas  an  unfavorable 
year. 

Vacation  work  for  the  girls  is  just 
as  interesting  and  profitable.  One  year 
they  did  caiming  and  preserving  and 
then  served  lunch  one  day  at  the  school. 
With  the  proceeds  from  this,  they 
bought  a  sewing  machine.  Now  they 
are  making  their  own  clothing  besides 
learning  to  do  fancy  work.  Old  meth- 
ods are  being  discarded,  new  ideas  and 
practices  are  being  adopted,  and  this 
school,  still  young  in  its  development 
is  becoming  the  pride  of  a  strong  social 
and  intellectual  community  of  farmers. 
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THE  JUNE  ISSUE. 

This  issue  completes  the  twenty-third 
volume  of  The  Agricultural  Student. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  the 
aim  to  present  material  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  practical  nature,  that 
would  be  of  greatest  service  to  the 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
as  well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  practical  work  of  farming.  Many 
of  the  contributors  during  the  year 
have  been  practical  farmers,  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  workers,  mem 
bers  of  the  federal  department  of  ag- 
riculture and  faculty  members  from 
different  agricultural  colleges  thruout 
the  country.  In  addition  the  valuable 
experiences  of  those  younger  in  life 
have  not  been  lost  sight  of  and  thus 


a  large  amount  of  space  was  given 
during  the  year  to  articles  by  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  work  of  the  Student.  The  addi- 
tion of  courses  in  agricultural  journal- 
ism has  brought  about  increased  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  publication. 
These  courses  will  make  it  possible  to 
have  more  articles  by  students  dealing 
with  news  items  picked  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  than  heretofore. 
Choosing  of  the  staff  has  been  put  on 
a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  all 
members  will  be  expected  to  have  had 
or  to  be  taking  some  work  in  journal- 
ism to  fit  themselves  better  for  the 
work.  It  is  believed  thru  these 
changes  that  the  material  can  be  pre- 
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pared  and  presented  more  clearly  and 
that  The  Student  will  become  of  more 
value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

Next  3^ear  the  staff  will  be  led  hy 
Yolney  Gr.  Applegate,  editor,  and 
Marion  V.  Bailey,  business  manager. 
Both  have  been  working  consistently 
upon  the  publication  and  have  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  policies 
and  make-up  of  the  magazine.  They 
are  also  actively  connected  with  those 
organizations  which  are  furthering  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  To 
them  we  may  look  forward  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  The  Student  so 
that  it  may  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
agricultural  profession. 


EFFICIENT  LABOR  NEEDED. 

Led  by  enthusiasm  and  a  patriotic 
spirit  many  will  desert  their  present 
occupations,  in  which  their  labor  is 
most  efficient  to  do  agricultural  work 
for  which  they  have  neither  training 
or  aptitude.  This  will  mean  a  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries Avhich  might  be  disastrous  to  our 
welfare  at  this  time. 

The  cost  of  these  experiments  to  the 
individual  and  nation  must  be  con- 
sidered. Valuable  seed  would  be 
wasted,  fertilizers  would  be  used  ignor- 
antly  and  the  land  occupied  could  be 
more  efficiently  tilled  by  skillful  farm- 
ers. In  addition  to  this  voluntary 
abandonment  of  customary  work  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  loafers  in  the 
cities  be  mobilized  to  do  farm  labor. 
On  account  of  the  inexjDerience  of  these 
people  it  is  doubtful  if  this  plan  would 
be  successful.  The  farmers  are  not 
ready  to  Avelcome  the  loafers  and  bums 
from  the  cities  into  their  homes  to 
associate  with  their  families.  Invaria- 
bly there  would  be  discord  and  dissat- 
isfaction as  more  work  could  be  done 
without   them.     Such   persons  know 


little  about  machinery  or  animals  so 
they  could  not  be  trusted  Avith  valua- 
ble livestock  or  high  priced  imple- 
ments. More  might  be  lost  in  one  day 
than  would  be  gained  all  summer  by 
their  ignorant  help.  Factories  Avill  not 
accept  them  to  do  the  simplest  mechan- 
ical Avork  so  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  the  Avork  of  the  farm  satisfactor- 
ily as  it  recjuires  a  quick  mind,  a  steady 
nerA^e  and  a  kind  disposition. 

Farming,  like  any  other  business,  re- 
quires efficient  labor.  Patriotism  is  not 
lacking  in  the  rural  people  and  their 
Avork  is  being  done  as  Avell  as  possible 
but  the  labor  aa411  be  less  efficient  if 
these  city  loafers  are  sent  out  as  an 
extra  burden  for  them  to  bear.  The 
farmers  need  help  but  they  do  not  Avant 
parasites. 


CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  movement  for  the  centralizing 
of  the  country  schools,  Ohio  has  ahvays 
been  in  the  forefront.  Starting  Avith 
the  establishment  of  the  first  central- 
ized school  in  Ashtabula  County  in 
1892,  the  num])er  has  increased  until 
the  latest  figures  in  1912  sIioav  that  192 
toAAmships  out  of  1370  have  been  par- 
tially or  completely  centralized.  Many 
more  communities  in  the  state  could 
Avell  afford  to  discontinue  the  small  un- 
graded schools  Avhicli  are  still  in  the 
rural  districts.  With  good  roads,  corn- 
par  atiA^ely  IcA^el  country  and  thickly 
settled  rural  districts  the  centralized 
school  is  bound  to  succeed  in  Ohio. 

The  consolidated  school  not  only 
secures  better  educational  facilities  for 
the  pupils  but  also  in  many  cases  de- 
creases the  cost  of  mauitaining  the 
school  system  as  figures  have  shoAA^n 
AA^here  the  plan  has  been  tried.  In  the 
common  ungraded  school,  the  needs  of 
each  pupil  cannot  be  studied  and  effi- 
cient instruction  is  impossible 
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In  many  of  these  schools  all  8  years' 
work  is  done  by  one  teacher  and  pupils 
are  of  all  ages  ranging  in  age  from  5 
to  21  years.  If  all  the  pupils  are  put 
into  classes  to  which  they  belong  there 
are  always  too  many  for  good  thoro 
work.  Even  in  the  best  ungraded 
schools,  the  teacher  must  be  one  of  un- 
usual ability  to  properly  manage  her 
elasises  and  this  class  of  teachers  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Thru  the  centralized  school,  how- 
ever, the  pupils  may  be  graded  and 
teachers  may  be  had  with  experience 
in  teaching  certain  grades.  In  this  way 
the  country  will  be  offered  the  edu- 
cational advantages  found  in  the  cities. 
The  rural  centralized  school  must  come 
to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  an 
educational  necessity. 


COUNTRY  CHURCH  IMPROVES. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  slow  death 
of  several  hundred  churches  in  the 
rural  sections  of  Ohio  is  a  sure  sign 
of  better  community  life.  A  statement, 
so  contrary  to  public  opinion,  must  be 
explained  to  prevent  injustice.  The 
rural  church  has  been  and  still  is  a 
great  power  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try but  there  have  been  too  many  to 
be  properly  supported. 

This  has  been  due  to  the  dogmas 
and  religious  beliefs  of  many  denom- 
inations. Whenever  one  sect  erected  a 
church  in  any  community  then  every 
other  sect  proceeded  to  do  the  same  as 
they  did  not  want  to  lose  any  chance 
to  increase  their  membership  or  to 
compete  with  other  beliefs.   As  a  result 


the  rural  sections  of  Ohio  and  sur- 
rounding states  became  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  unnecessary  churches. 

As  long  as  competition  between  de- 
nominations was  keen  the  churches 
were  thriving  but  when  the  people  be- 
gan to  learn  that  religion  is  not  made 
up  of  creeds  these  same  churches  began 
to  die.  Now  one  strong  church  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  four  or  five  that  are 
dying.  It  is  well  that  the  rural  people 
are  beginning  to  cast  aside  the  petty 
differences  of  their  forefathers. 

Looking  into  the  future  one  can  al- 
most see  the  strong  undenominational 
community  church  and  the  nearby  par- 
sonage where  the  pastor  and  his  fam- 
ily live  in  the  closest  contact  with 
rural  life.  He  is  not  a  city  man  but 
one  who  has  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  farmer  and  one  who  takes 
his  religion  into  the  fields.  When  the 
dying  churches  are  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing churches  are  led  by  rural  pastors 
who  have  forgotten  denominations  the 
religious  life  of  the  country  will  be 
greatly  improved. 
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LABOR  SAVING  DEVICES  FOR  THE  HOME 

LAURA  R.  RIEDINGER.  Kent,  Ohio 


ALMOST  any  other  system  of  heat- 
ing the  home  other  than  with 
common  wood  or  coal  stoves  is  labor 
saving.  A  good  cook  stove  or  range 
should  be  considered  among  our  essen- 
tials ;  a  glass  door  to  the  oven  is  a 
wonderful  help  in  keeping  careful 
watch  of  pastry  while  baking.  A 
hand  power  washing  machine  is  better 
than  none  at  all;  with  water  power, 
a  water  motor  can  be  used  and  with 
electricity,  more  labor  in  washing  can 
be  saved  by  using  a  better  washer  and 
wringer.  Among  1die  almost  indis- 
pensable helps  that  are  of  moderate 
price  are  the  fireless  cooker,  vacuum 
cleaner,  home  canner  or  the  steam 
cooker.  "While  we  find  that  many  useful 
devices  that  should  be  in  the  home 
are  not  always  there,  again  we  find 
that  there  are  many  so  called  useful 
devices  upon  the  market  that  are  not 
by  any  means  practicalh^  constructed. 
Too  often  we  find  that  they  thru  agents 
usually,  have  found  a  place  in  homes. 
In  some  instances  the  cost  has  exceeded 
that  for  which  better  and  less  compli 
cated  implements  could  have  been  pur- 
chased. 

Many  times  we  practice  self-denial 
in  small  ways  in  order  to  aid  us  finan- 
cially to  buy  a  device  which  might  fill 
a  long  felt  want.  Along  comes  an 
agent  with  his  wares,  and  on  a  mo- 
ment's impulse  we  invest  before  we  in- 
vestigate for  real  merits.  Or  upon 
going  to  town,  we  purchase  the  very 
first  we  see,  which  we  imagine  might 
fill  the  bill.  With  the  smaller  things 
with  which  we  work,  we  are  often  apt 
to  form 'habits  of  doing  our  work  all 
in  the  same  old  way;  wash  with  the 
same  kinds  of  washing  powder  that  we 
used  years  ago.    Should  we  stop  to 


take  notice,  we  could  plainly  see  that 
the  clothes  were  becoming  yellowed 
by  its  use.  Again,  we  do  not  look  for 
improved  methods  of  window  cleaning 
but  coat  them  over  white  with  paste 
and  while  drying  forget  the  sun  had 
followed  us  around  the  house  as  a  re- 
sult, we  sweat  before  we  are  able  to 
remove  the  streaks. 

Conveniences  and  labor-saving  dev- 
ices for  the  home  seem  to  be  most 
fitting  for  discussion  at  the  present 
time.  Almost  every  woman  living 
under  the  folds  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  has  seemingly  awakened  to 
her  dut}^  and  is  endeavoring  in  some 
manner  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the 
great  forward  movement  that  is  being 
taken  all  over  our  country  as  a  matter 
of  preparedness  against  much  suffer- 
ing which  is  most  sure  to  come  to  many 
on  account  of  war  between  our  coun- 
try and  Germany. 

The  farmer's  wife  understands  bet- 
ter than  almost  any  other  class  of 
women  the  value  of  good  food  and  the 
requirements  of  time  and  labor  that 
are  needed  to  produce  it.  Larger  gar- 
dens are  planned,  poultry  is  being 
raised,  and  other  produce  is  carefully 
marketed.  In  many  instances,  farm- 
er's wives  have  taken  this  work  into 
their  own  hands  as  a  means  of  helping 
along.  Then  in  Red  Cross  work, 
church  and  other  societies  which  are 
promoting  Avork  for  the  cause  here-to- 
fore  mentioned,  she  also  feels  a  re- 
sponsibility. She  has  an  ambition  to 
be  listed  with  those  who  do  their  duty 
along  those  lines  of  work.  All  this 
extra  work  seems  pressing  just  now ; 
not  however  more  than  does  the  work 
that  first  comes  to  every  housewife, 
that  of  keeping  her  own  household  in 
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order  and  her  own  table  supplied. 
How  are  we  to  find  time  for  all  this? 

Aside  from  much  planning  and  the 
labor  of  our  own  hands,  we  must  rely 
on  labor  saving  devices  and  conven- 
iences to  help  us  out.  Many  of  the 
most  improved  equipments  for  the 
home,  have  recently  taken  an  advance 
in  price  just  at  a  time  when  women  are 
most  in  need  of  them.  If,  however, 
soft  water  can  be  brought  into  the 
kitchen  sink  or  laundry  and  provision 
made  for  carrying  the  waste  water  out 
again,  it  will  do  much  to  overcome 
drudgery  in  the  home.  We  all  know 
that  water  is  our  cheapest  and  best 
solvent  to  which  we  have  access  and 
is  a  necessity  in  keeping  our  bodies 
and  household  equipment  in  good  con- 
dition. A  good  lighting  system,  gaso- 
line, acetylene,  or  electric  eliminates 


dirt  and  lends  a  charm  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  home  circle  of  an  evening 
within  the  home  and  an  attractiveness 
from  without  to  those  passing  by. 

With  the  demand  of  the  times,  it 
almos/t  necessit(atjes  us  to  be  cogent 
thinkers  and  actors.  Even  with  labor 
saving  devices,  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble for  us  to  accomplish  all  we  map 
out  to  do  in  a  day.  We,  however,  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  to 
make  our  work  as  easy  as  possible. 
By  systematic  saving  of  small  amounts 
we  are  enabled  many  times  to  pur- 
chase equipment-*  f or  our  homes  that  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  at  times 
for  us  to  get  by  demanding  a  large 
amount  of  money  at  one  time.  What 
we  buy  in  the  line  of  improvements 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  with 
proper  care  and  usage  they  will  last 
for  years. 


MEATS— VARIOUS  CUTS  AND  HOW  TO  COOK  THEM 

MABEL  CARBOULD,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster 


T HOSE  who  would  buy  meats  most 
intelligently  and  economically 
must  know  the  nature  of  the  different 
cuts,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
proportions  of  lean  meat,  fat  and  bone 
they  contain,  and  the  food  value  of 
edible  meat  cut  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  carcass. 

Meat  means  to  us  the  flesh  of  those 
animals  which  we  use  in  our  daily  diet, 
namely,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal  and 
pork.  We  use  also  for  variety  the 
flesh  of  fowls,  game  and  fish. 

Our  meat  diet  is  valuable  for  the 
protein  it  contains,  and  by  care  in 
selection  and  cooking,  the  cheapest 
cuts  of  meat,  as  w^ell  as  the  expensive, 
may  be  made  very  palatable  and 
digestible  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  re- 
tail prices  paid  to  the  butcher  are  not 
determined  by  the  food  value  of  the 


cuts ;  but  by  the  public  demand,  the 
tenderness,  general  appearance  and 
convenience  in  cooking. 

Beef  and  Veal  Cuts. 

Loins — Tender  meat,  steaks  and  roast. 
Sirloin,  roasts  and  steaks,  expen- 
sive, leaner  than  Porterhouse, 
but  more  bone. 
Porterhouse,    most    expensive,  less 

lean  meat,  more  fat. 
Tenderloin,  steak  and  roasts,  tender 
and  tnerefore  in  great  demand. 
In  Veal — Roasts. 

Ribs — Good    roasts,    proportion  bone 
large,  cut  next  to  shoulder  most 
economical. 
Prime  ribs,   good  roasts,  very  fat, 
tender, 

2nd  and  3rd  cuts,  roasts,  fat. 

4th  cut  or  6th  rib,  roasts,  more  eco 
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nomical,  more  lean  meat  less  fat, 

not  so  tender. 
Jn  veal — Roasted  or  cut  into  chops. 
Round — Economical  cuts,  more  meat  in 

proportion  to  the  waste  in  fat  and 

bone. 

Center  cuts,  steaks  from  74  to  84 
percent  lean  meat,  less  bone,  more 
fat. 

Top   cuts,   steaks,   more   bone  and 

trimmed  most. 
Lower  cuts,  not  so  tender.  Swiss 

steaks,  good  boiling  piece,  or  beef 

loaf. 

In  veal — The  leg  is  cut  for  cutlets  or 
roasts.  It  may  be  boned  and 
stuffed  making  a  fillet. 
Rumps,  Pot  roast — Economical  in 
terms  of  lean  meat  and  cost.  Boil- 
ing pieces. 
Chuck — Roasts,  steak§  and  pot  roasts, 

tougher  but  good  flavor. 
Chuck  roast  or  5th  rib — economical, 
more  lean  meat  than  rib  roasts, 
tougher  on  account  of  shoulder 
muscles,  good  pot  roast  or  stew. 
Steaks,  lean  and  good  for  Swiss 
steak. 

In  veal — Used  as  a  roast. 

Neck — Stews   and   soup,   edible  meat 

and  waste  about  even. 
Flank — Very  fat,  sold  as  tallow,  lean 

meat  good  to  corn,  boil  or  stew. 
Plate — Good    meat    for    corning  and 

stews,  economical : 
Brisket,  lean  meat,  Avith  some  fat  for 

corning. 
Navel,  lean  meat. 
Shank — Contains   stewing  pieces  and 

soup  bones,  cheap. 

Mutton  and  Lamb  Cuts. 

Leg — Good    meat,    very   little  waste, 

roasts  or  steaks. 
Loin — Tender  chops  or  may  be  roasterl 

whole. 

Shoulder — Roasted    or     boiled,  more 
bone,  meat  a  good  flavor. 


Neck — Splendid   boiling   piece,  using 
broth  for  soup. 

Pork  Cuts. 

Loin — Fresh  pork  roasts,  or  chops. 
Hind    legs — Cured    and    smoked  for 

hams. 
Ribs — Spare  ribs. 
Shoulders — Cured  and  smoked. 
Back    strip — Yerj    fat,    salted  and 

pickeled. 
Side  strip — Bacon  strip. 

The  flesh  of  a  mature  animal  is  more 
nutritious  and  more  easily  digested 
than  that  of  the  young.  Beef  is  the 
most  nutritious  meat ;  mutton  ranks 
next;  pork  is  nutritious  but  difficult 
to  digest ;  lamb  is  tender  but  not  as 
nutritious  as  mutton,  being  less  ma- 
ture ;  veal  is  the  least  nutritious  and 
digestible,  but  is  tender  and  has  a  good 
flavor. 

The  table  of  the  different  cuts  ex- 
presses the  value  of  each  in  terms  of 
lean  meat  they  contain,  the  best 
method  to  use  in  cooking  each,  and 
whether  tough  or  tender. 

The  cuts  of  meat  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  tough  and  tender.  Meat 
consists  of  the  lean  or  muscular  tissue, 
connective  tissue  of  gristle,  fatty  tis- 
sue, bones,  etc.  The  toughness  may  be 
due  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  connec- 
tive issue.  As  this  increases  in  amomit 
with  age  and  hard  work,  we  find  veal 
is  more  tender  than  beef,  and  the 
porterhouse  steak  cut  out  from  the 
back  where  the  muscles  are  little  used 
is  more  tender  than  the  round  cut  from 
the  leg  where  the  muscles  are  in  con- 
stant use.  However,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  meat  where  the 
muscles  are  well  developed  it  will  be 
tough  but  juic}^  and  full  of  nutriment 
which  builds  muscular  tissue. 

The  object  of  cooking  meat  is  to  de- 
velop flavor,  improve  appearance,  kill 
any  living  organisms,  and  to  soften  the 
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connective  tissue  if  it  is  present  in 
large  amounts.  The  effect  on  connec- 
tive tissue  depends  on  whether  dry  or 
moist  heat  is  applied. 

The  tender  cuts  can  have  dry  heat 
applied,  as  in  broiling  steaks  and 
roasting.  The  tough  cuts  should  be 
ground,  or  cooked  by  moist  heat  as  in 
po't  roasts,  stewing,  boiling,  Swiss 
steak,  corniDg,  or  in  the  soup  pot. 

Following  are  a  few  recipes  by 
which  the  tough  cuts  may  be  made  into 
nourishing,  digestible  and  very  tasty 
dishes. 

Swiss  Steak:  Beef  is  usually  used 
for  this,  but  both  veal  cutlets  or  mut- 
ton steaks  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way.  Select  steak  from  the  round,  or 
a  chuck  steak,  wipe  with  a  cloth  rung 
out  of  cold  water,  cut  into  pieces  for 
serving,  trim  away  unnecessary  skin, 
fat  and  bone.  Flour  on  both  sides, 
chop  an  onion  and  brown  in  a  little 
grease  or  butter,  then  put  the  meat  to 
the  hot  frying  pan  with  just  enough 
grease  to  prevent  sticking,  brown 
quickly,  then  turn  so  that  both  sides 
are  browned.  Pour  boiling  water 
slowly  into  the  pan,  to  cover  put  lid 
on  the  pan,  and  cook  in  a  slow  oven  or 
over  a  simmering  fire  on  top  of  the 
stove  for  2  hours,  or  in  a  fireless  cooker 


3  hours.  When  about  half  done  ada 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  moisture 
must  be  added  from  time  to  time  as 
the  liquid  steams  away.  Three- 
fourths  cup  stewed  and  strained  to- 
mato added  enriches  and  flavors  the 
meat  and  gravy.  A  pot  roast  may  be 
prepared  by  this  same  method. 

Boiled  leg  or  neck  of  mutton:  Wipe 
meat,  cover  with  boiling  water,  boil  5 
minutes,  skim,  then  cover  and  simmer 
until  meat  is  tender,  2  hours  or  more. 
When  half  done  add  peppercorns,  car- 
rots, onions,  spice,  two  cloves  and  any 
other  vegetables  desired.  Then  serve 
with  some  of  the  stock  thickened  and 
strained  for  a  gravy.  A  tart  jelly  or 
sour  pickles  may  be  served  also.  This 
may  be  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker  in 
about  6  hours. 

Stewed  beef  shin,  or  rump:  Wipe 

4  pounds  meat,  put  into  a  stew  pan 
with  one  onion,  a  whole  clove,  and 
small  bayleaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  car- 
rot sliced,  pepper  and  salt,  2  quarts 
boiling  water.  Stew  slowly  6  hours 
or  over  night  in  a  fireless  cooker;  melt 
11/2  tablespoons  butter  or  drippings, 
add  tablespoons  flour  and  stock  to 
make  a  gravy.  Serve  with  meat.  The 
remainder  of  the  liquid  in  which  the 
meat  has  been  cooked  may  be  used  for 
soup. 
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LINKING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY 

JACOB  P.  SCHMIDT,  Bainbridge,  Ohio 


IT  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  out 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  will 
become  farmers.  "What  are  we  doing 
to  make  them  efficient,  able  to  do  more 
than  their  parents  did  before  them? 
They  must  do  more,  raise  more  crops, 
for  all  civilization  depends  for  prog- 
ress upon  having  each  farmer  raise 
more  than  his  father. 

From  1910  to  1914  Ohio's  population 
increased  20  percent,  her  production 
1  percent.  The  increased  demand 
today  is  not  being  supplied  Avith  all 
our  modern  machinery  and  efficiency, 
simply  because  the  efficient  ones,  the 
leaders  are  not  being  kept  on  the  farm 
to  organize  our  greatest  industry  as  it 
must  be  organized  in  this  day  of  scien- 
tific organization  for  maximum  produc- 
tion. These  leaders  are  not  kept  there 
because  no  training  or  opportunity  for 
that  kind  of  service  is  offered. 

If  our  schools  are  to  blame  who  is 
responsible?  Our  leading  educators 
have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  change 
but  they  did  not  dare  disturb  too 
much  the  place  of  the  country  school 
in  the  hearts  of  the  country  folk.  The 
greatest  obstacle,  however,  is  that 
parents  do  not  cooperate.  There  are 
man}^  sections  in  Ohio  where  the  land 
is  too  poor  or  too  rough  to  raise  any- 
thing but  a  crop  of  boys  and  girls. 
And  still,  any  other  crop  receives  much 
more  attention  so  far  as  cultivation  is 
concerned. 

Parents  tell  us  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting their  money's  worth  because  of 
the  small  attendance  of  the  rural  high 
schools.  If  the  parent  would  say  in  the 
right  tone  of  voice  ''Son"  or  daughter 
as  the  ease  may  be,  "you  go  to  school," 
you  may  believe  that  the  attendance 
figures  would  boom.    But  we  must  go 


back  past  the  high  school  for  50  per- 
cent of  our  boys  and  girls  drop  out  at 
the  eighth  grade.  Ohio's  average  per- 
cent of  attendance  of  those  enrolled  is 
about  66,  so  there  must  be  something 
wrong  down  in  the  grades. 
■  It  is  too  true  as  patrons  tell  that 
some  communities  cannot  support  a 
school  as  for  example,  districts  whose 
assets  are  largely  beautiful  hill  scen- 
ery. Sufficient  state  aid  for  consolida- 
tion and  operation  of  such  places  must 
be  had  or  abandonment  and  probable, 
conversion  into  forest  ranges  is  the 
onl}^  solution  for  such  problems.  But 
for  regions  that  can  support  a  high 
school,  if  they  will,  the  entering  wedge 
is  service.  0.  H.  Benson,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work,  says  ''Prejudice  leaves 
where  even  an  avowed  enemy  does 
something  for  my  boy  and  it  is  true  of 
every  normal  parent."  Very  many 
country  folks  look  upon  University  ex- 
tension workers  and  state  research  men 
a/s  white-collared  experimenters.  To 
show  such  parents  that  high  school 
is  worth  attending  their  boy  or  girl 
should  be  given  some  definite  pro- 
ject that  will  produce  results  in  their 
own  backyard,  home,  farm  or  com- 
munity. 

Two  considerations  must  be  bal- 
anced in  formulating  any  system  of 
education,  first  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  second  the  needs  of  the 
child.  A  boy  may  know  the  height  and 
depth  of  every  mountain  and  sea,  know 
the  length  of  every  river  in  the  uni- 
verse and  still  not  be  near  the  man 
power  for  his  community  that  he  might 
be.  So  let  the  first  definite  project  be 
to  change  our  rural  high  school  and 
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grades  curriculum  to  make  it  fit  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located  and 
then  give  our  attention  to  the  indi- 
viduals. Those  two  things  remember 
are  the  fundamentals.  We  have  at 
hand  a  suggested  four-year  course  in 
agriculture  for  the  Medina  County 
high  schools.  There  is  no  Latin  in  it. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  a  year  of 
Lincoln  or  Franklin  for  Cicero  or 
Caesar  might  be  substituted.  But  the 
course  speaks  for  itself.  Notice  the 
gradual  development  of  science  study. 
Suggested  four-year  course : 
First  Year 

Course  Hours 

Algebra  1 

English   1 

General  Science   i/2 

Botany  .i/o 

Farm  crops  ..1/2 

Gardening  and  fruit  

Farm  carpentry  2  periods  per  week. 
Second  Year 

Course  Hours 

English     1 

Plane  Geometry   1 

Farm  animals   1/2 

Dairying  VL* 

Zoology  1/2 

Farm  accounts    -—V2 

Woodv\^ork  or  forge  2  periods  per 
week. 

Course        Third  year.  Hours 

Chemistry       1 

English     1 

General  History   __  _   1 

Field  management  and  crop  rota- 
tion V2 

Soils  and  fertilizers  V12 

Mechanical  drawing  and  blue  prints 
2  periods  per  week. 

Fourth  Year. 

English      1 

American  History  and^  Civics  ..-   1 

Physics   -  -  -   1 

Farm  management  including  mar- 
keting   


Farm  engineering  1/2 

Cement  work  and  building  construc- 
tion 2  periods  per  week. 

The  third  and  fourth  years'  work 
may  be  alternated  in  small  high 
schools. 

This  course  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  that  ful- 
fills the  first  requirement  for  commun- 
ity service.  Some  other  section,  say 
Lawrence  County,  may  demand  greater 
attention  to  fruit  growing.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  study  of  farm  accounts 
come  early  to  show  the  boys  and  girls 
that  farming  is  really  a  business. 

As  to  the  individual,  find  out  first 
what  the  boy  or  girl  can  do  better 
than  anything  else.  Plan  picnics,  fes- 
tivals, community  days  and  exhibi- 
tions. Organize  for  any  of  these. 
For  example  we  have  an  annual  town- 
ship picnic  and  fall  festival  in  our 
school  with  exhibits.  The  school  is  or- 
ganized as  a  team,  the  best  geologist  is 
appointed  leader  of  a  committee  to 
make  a  rock  collection,  best  botanist 
for  a  fiower  collection,  and  so  on. 
The  whole  affair  for  the  town  ship  is 
managed  thru  the  high  school. 

A  big  array  of  exhibits  was  gathered 
to  compete  for  the  225  premiums,  three 
prizes  to  each  class  with  none  less  than 
25  cents.  Each  individual  in  the  town- 
ship had  ^  chance  to  do  something 
definite  for  his  school,  a  chance  to  ex- 
hibit his  skill  and  knowledge. 

Premiums  are  given  to  schools  as  a 
whole,  in  this  case  they  w^ere  books 
for  a  standard  library.  This  exhibit 
being  given  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  school's  premiums  were  totaled 
in.  money  value  and  deposited  as  a 
check  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  or 
school  next  September. 

Such  a  project  requires  time  and  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the 
high  school.    What  is  the  result?  It 
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shows  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  do 
something  worth  while  and  it  has  made 
other  boys  and  girls  wish  thej"  were 
high  school  leaders. 

The  yonth  can  be  reached  by  a  per- 
sonal conference,  a  stndy  of  records, 
a  visit  to  his  home  or  any  other  way 
possible.  By  getting  in  touch  with  the 
state  leaders  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
showing  the  youngster  his  possibility 
and  then  organizing  pig  clubs,  corn 
clubs  and  home  making  clubs,  it  will 
be  demonstrated  to  the  parents  that 
one  can  learn  to  do  practical  things  in 
school. 

We  wanted  some  athletic  equipment 
at  our  school.  "'"What,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  "buy  something  to 
play  with  I  I  can  give  my  boy  all  the 
exercise  he  needs  at  home."  Taking 


the  cue  of  Mr.  Daley,  of  the  Pickaway 
Township  centralized  school  of  Pick- 
away County,  it  was  shown  how  much 
better  the  feeble-minded  boys  were 
provided  for.  The  equipment  was  pro- 
vided and  when  the  communitj^ 
found  they  were  doing  something  to 
help  boys  enjoy  things  team  work  was 
brought  about.  Rev.  C.  0.  Gill,  former 
captain  of  Yale's  football  team,  says 
that  farmers  cannot  cooperate  because 
they  never  learned  to  play  together. 

With  the  high  school  boys  and  girls 
as  leaders,  new  games  are  tried  or  in- 
vented. Social  stunts  are  introduced. 
Boys  and  girls  are  made  responsible, 
they  are  given  experience  and  initia- 
tive is  developed.  That  is  the  greatest 
service  to  the  individual  and  the  quick- 
est way  to  link  it  up  with  the  com- 
munity. 
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WHAT  SENIORS  AND  ALUMNI  ARE  DOING 


Ray  F.  Donnan,  '14,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Lucas  County. 
He  is  a  native  of  Delaware  County  and 
attended  Ohio  >Yesleyan  University  but 
was  graduated  from  Ohio  State  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture.  He  taught  agriculture  in 
a  Minnesota  high  school  for  one  year 
and  has  since  been  teaching  in  the  Per- 
ry high  school. 

Paul  Gerlaugh,  '13,  is  the  new  agri- 
cultural agent  in  Wood  County.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Osborn, 
Greene  County.  During  his  college 
course  he  remained  at  home  one  year 
to  operate  the  farm.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  teaching  and  doing  experi- 
mental work  in  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  His  work  will  begin  about 
July  15. 

Joseph  F.  Barker,  .08,  has  recently 
been  appointed  soils  specialist  in  the 
extension  service  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. He  was  born  in  Athens  County 
and  attended  Ohio  University  for 
3  years  but  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture.  He  received  a 
Master's  degree  from  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  1910.  "While 
at  this  school  he  was  assistant  profes- 
sor of  agronomy  for  2  years.  He  left 
the  West  to  take  charge  of  the  soil 
investigations  at  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  His 
work  in  Ohio  will  begin  about  July  15. 

Edwin  A.  King,  '15,  and  Mrs.  King 
(Helen  M.  Wetmore,  '14,)  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  at  'their  home,  Van- 
lue,  Ohio,  on  April  2. 

Arthur  C.  Brookley,  '12,  is  teaching 
agriculture  and  biology  in  the  science 
department  of  the  Thornton  Township 
high  school  at  Harvey,  Illinois. 


Harry  ''Dusty"  Roads,  '16,  former 
hammer  thrower  on  the  Ohio  State 
team,  in  a  recent  communication  to 
Charlie  Williams,  janitor  of  Townshend 
Hall,  says,  ' '  I  am  farming  181  acres  and 
living  alone  in  one  room.  My  nearest 
neighbor  is  one  half  mile  away  and 
that  is  too  close." 

He  is  operating  a  farm  in  Highland 
county. 

Thomas  W.  McKialey,  '15,  is  located 
at  Requa,  California,  and  is  working  in 
the  United  States  Indian  Service  of  the 
department  of  interior. 

Lulu  Strader,  '14,  formerly  of  Lock- 
bourne,  Ohio,  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial and  domestic  arts  department  in 
the  high  school  at  Divernon,  Illinois. 


GRADUATES  IN  THE  CLASS  OF 
1917. 

J.  R.  Allgyer  is  farming  at  West  Lib- 
erty. 

Harry  F.  Barnes  is  farming  at  home. 

Harold  H.  Barrick  is  back  on  the 
home  farm  at  Croton. 

Sidney  W.  Bliss  is  with  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  ia  the  soils  depart- 
ment. 

Paul  Gr.  Bradley  is  another  home 
farmer  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 

George  L.  Brown  is  farming  at  New 
Lexington. 

Eugene  W.  Budd  is  a  Perrysburg 
farmer. 

Ralph  L.  Bushey  will  probably  go 
into  dairy  work. 

George  L.  C'assell  is  farming  at  home 
in  Mt.  Vernon. 

Ralph  S.  Christen  is  farming  at  Le 
Moyne,  Ohio. 

Luke  Cooperrider  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  recently 
established  emploj^ment  bureaus  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 
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Ernest  K.  DeHaven  is  on  the  home 
farm  at  Cii3^ahoga  Falls. 

Walter  S.  Donaldson  is  also  at  home 
at  Carrollton. 

Howard  A.  Dunkel  is  farming  at  Os- 
born,  Ohio. 

Griff  Eidson  has  obtained  a  position 
with  Swift  &  Company,  and  will  be 
connected  with  the  fertilizer  depart- 
ment as  district  salesman. 

Selwyn  B.  Ewing  is  a  home  farmer 
of  Vanlne. 

Walter  D.  Feller  is  at  home  at  ]Mt. 
Blanchard,  farming. 

Edwin  G.  Flowers  is  farming  near 
Cincinnati. 

William  L.  Frank  has  taken  several 
government  examinations  and  is  ex- 
pecting an  appointment  soon. 

Paul  R.  Fudge  is  at  home  near  Eaton. 

James  I.  Hambleton  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
several  months. 

Bernard  Hatten  is  farming  at  home 
near  Delaware. 

Elmer  J.  Helbig  has  obtained  a  posi- 
tion with  the  dairy  department. 

William  K.  Hershberger  is  a  home 
farmer  of  Lancaster. 

Fred  H.  Hook  expects  to  take  up 
dairy  work. 

Willis  B.  Hooper  is  connected  with 
the  council  of  national  defense  in  the 
employment  department. 

John  E.  Hull  is  farming  at  Sharon, 
Penn. 

Walter  D.  Hunnicut  is  connected 
with  the  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  university  . 


Howard  G.  Jenkins  is  on  the  home 
farm  near  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

W^arder  B.  Jenkins  is  in  the  officers' 
training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. 

Arthur  W.  Jones  is  farming  at  home 
near  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Hamlin  C.  King  is  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  on  a  farm  near  Yanlue, 
Ohio. 

Jesse  B.  Lane  will  farm  near  Stock- 
port, Ohio. 

Carl  C.  Lowe  is  located  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Harold  W.  McChesney  is  working  on 
the  farm  of  C.  F.  Sprague  at  Lima. 

John  D.  M^^cklin  has  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  marine  service. 

Herbert  B.  Marshall  will  farm  at 
Beaverdam,  Ohio. 

Raymond  F.  Miller  is  farming  at 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 

Harold  G.  Olin  is  farming  at  Bellville 
Ohio. 

Harry  C.  Solether  is  farming  with 
his  brother  at  Jerry  Cit}^ 

John  W.  Stratton  is  working  on  a 
farm  at  Higby,  Ohio. 

Howard  F.  Thwing  will  work  in  the 
food  department  of  Swift  &  Company 
at  Chicago. 

Edmund  H.  Vance  is  working  on  the 
Dunkel  farm  at  Osborn. 

James  M.  White  is  farming  near 
Washington,  Pa. 

James  W.  D.  Williams  will  farm  at 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Brenton  C.  Zimmerman  will  farm  at 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 
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''Equipment  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Farmstead,"  by  Professor  Harry  C. 
Ramsower,  head  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  engineering  Ohio  State 
University,  is  a  new  book  published  in 
the  Country  Life  Education  Series 
which  contains  a  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  equipping  the  farm. 
The  material  in  the  book  has  been 
taken  up  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  farmer  who  is  seeking  ways  of 
making  his  work  easier  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student  who  is  to 
become  the  farmer  of  the  future.  In 
the  presentation  of  the  material  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles 
involved  were  emphasized.  In  the  be- 
ginning chapters  of  the  book  attention 
is  given  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
simple  principles  of  mechanics  after 
which  the  different  phases  of  farm  en- 
gineering work  are  taken  up  more  in 
detail.  Special  consideration  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  lighting  the  home, 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal  for  farm 
home  and  power  for  the  farm.  521 
pages,  543  illustrations,  $2.25.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston. 


''The  Modern  Gas  Tractor,"  by  Vic- 
tor W.  Page,  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged and  a  second  edition  has  been 


published.  This  book  is  a  practical 
treatise  containing  information  on  all 
phases  of  up-to-date  gas  tractor  engi- 
neering which  is  developed  in  a  way 
that  it  can  be  understood  by  one  who 
has  not  had  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
ence or  technical  training.  Chapters 
are  given  to  the  scope,  advantage  and 
application  of  power  traction,  design 
and  construction  of  gas  tractor  power 
plants,  cooling  and  lubricating  the 
power  plant,  functions  and  construc- 
tion of  clutch,  gearset  and  differential, 
the  tractor  frame,  wheel  and  axles, 
driving  and  housing  the  traction  en- 
gine and  traction  engine  troubles  and 
their  elimination.  A  special  chapter 
is  also  devoted  to  the  latest  designs  of 
tractors  now  in  use.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated  thruout.  504  pages,  $2.00. 
Norman  W.  Henley  Company,  New 
York. 


"Productive  Dairying,"  by  R.  M. 
"Washburn,  professor  of  dairy  husband- 
ry. University  of  Columbia,  is  another 
book  published  in  the  farm  manual 
series.  It  has  been  written  especially 
for  use  in  general  courses  in  dairying 
givin  in  the  high  schools,  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  rural  consolidated 
schools.  The  material  in  the  treatise 
which  covers  the  entire  field  of  dairying 
in  a  general  way  is  divided  into  seven 
parts.  Part  I  deals  with  the  why  of 
dairying,  part  II,  the  dairy  breeds ; 
part  III,  the  care  and  management  of 
dairy  cows ;  part  IV,  winter  feeding ; 
part  V,  clean  milk  production ;  part  VI, 
farm  dairying;  and  part  VII,  market 
milk.  A  chapter  on  common  diseases  is 
written  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Boyd,  assistant 
professor  of  veterinary  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  432  pages, 
$1.75.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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HOW  I  DID  MY  CLUB  WORK 


Miss  Mary  F.  Huston  of  South  Solon, 
Ohio,  who  won  the  home  making  con- 
test trip  to  Ohio  State  University 
during  Farmers'  Week  in  telling  of 
her  work  says  ' '  The  home  making  club 
work  interests  me  principally  because 
its  object  is  to  teach  young  girls  the 
science  of  cooking.  The  lessons  in  the 
club  work  explain  the  value  and  the 
composition  of  the  common  foods  and 
the  necessity  for  thoro  cooking  and  the 
value  of  a  variety  of  dishes.  It  teaches 
us  how  to  make  our  own  bread  and  to 
be  economical  in  using  and  canning 
home  products  during  the  summer  for 
the  winter's  use.  Tliey  also  teach  a 
diversity  of  cooking  and  how  to  make 
appetizing  dishes.  The  food  cooked 
and  canned  in  the  home  not  only  tastes 
better  but  is  of  better  quality. 

The  club  work  gives  an  opportunity 
for  those  young  girls  to  learn  to  cook 
whose  mothers  are  too  busy  or  indiffer- 
ent to  teach  them.  The  club  meetings 
were  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work,  the  meetings  being  held  at  the 
clnb  leader's  home  or  in  the  domestic 
science  rooms  at  the  school  house.  First 
w^e  held  a  brief  business  session  and 
then  we  talked  over  the  advanced  les- 
sons after  which  each  member  related 
her  experiences  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food  for  the  previous  lessons.  Often 
after  this  we  played  games  and  visited. 

In  the  home  kitchen,  I  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful at  what  I  attempted  and  the 
family  urged  me  to  repeat  many  of  the 
dishes  that  I  prepared.  Before  this  I 
had  not  cooked  many  things  and  was 
rather  awkward.    My  club  work  has 


made  me  more  sure  of  myself  and  of 
what  I  am  preparing. 

I  enjoyed  all  the  work  but  especially 
I  liked  to  make  bread  and  rolls.  I  am 
not  very  efficient  yet  but  I  am  going  to 
try  until  I  make  m}^  ideal  loaf  and  then 
I  am  going  to  keep  on  baking  'ideals.' 
The  short  process  bread  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  in  my  estimation  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory.    The  long  process  of 


Mary  F.  Huston 


course  makes  a  finer  bread.  I  will  be  a 
senior  in  high  school  this  year  and 
most  of  my  time  will  be  taken  up,  other- 
wise I  would  continue  with  the  work 
thruout  this  year.  I  certainly  feel  that 
I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
club  work  and  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity that  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  has  given  me  to  become  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  home  maker." 
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SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATION  IN  PAULDING  COUNTY 

GUY  F.  JUMP,  '18 


That  the  successful  operation  of  a  co- 
operative elevator  in  one  section  leads 
to  the  promotion  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  the  adjoining  community  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  two  towns  in 
northwestern  Ohio,  Hicksville  of  Defi- 
ance County  and  Antwerp  of  Paulding 
County.  For  several  years  a  coopera- 
tive elevator  at  Hicksville  has  been 
paying  from  $15  to  $20  dividend  on  a 
share  of  $100.  This  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative  elevator  at 
Antwerp,  the  organization  of  which  was 
established  January  1. 

The  Antwerp  organization  bought 
the  Peoples'  Elevator,  a  private  com- 
pany, and  on  April  1,  95  farmers  had 
secured  4  shares  each  at  $25  a  share. 
Only  farmers  are  eligible  to  become 
stockholders  but  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  shares  one  man  may  buy. 
It  is  believed  by  the  members  of  the 
organization  that  the  limiting  of  mem- 
bership to  farmers  alone  will  have  a 
greater  stimulus  toward  cooperative 
effort  than  if  the  business  men  of  the 
town  were  allowed  to  buy  shares 
which  would  necessitate  the  declaring 
of  a  dividend  to  non-producing  stock- 
holders. 

The  organization  will  buy  and  sell 
from  members  and  non-members  on  a 
safe  margin  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
grain  farming  section,  the  crops  being 
the  capital  stock  is  in  reality  preferred 
stock  with  a  low  dividend.  After  all 
expenses  and  necessary  repairs  are 
paid,  the  rest  of  the  earnings  will  be 
divided  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  stockholder.  The 
profits  made  from  non-members  will  be 
divided  among  the  stockholders  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  shares  each  holds. 

The  Antwerp  organization  is  identi- 


fied with  a  national  cooperative  associ- 
ation which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Illionis.  The  local  organiz- 
ation is  one  of  the  500  local  exchanges 
operated  by  the  national  association 
which  deals  in  farm  machinery,  binder 
twine,  tractors,  coal,  etc. 

The  community  around  Antwerp  is  a 
grainfarming  section,  the  crops  being 
corn,  oats  and  wheat.  The  farmers  sell 
all  their  grain  except  what  is  necessary 
to  feed  to  their  horses. 


Ohio  Yet,  170474,  calved  February 
12,  1915,  recently  sold  to  head  a  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  herd  in  South  Carolina. 
This  animal  was  sired  by  Sir  Duke 
Walker,  71158,  formerly  head  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  herd  at  the  Uni- 
versity; Ohio  Yet's  dam  is  Ohio  Co- 
lantha  Bakker,  127761,  of  the  Uni- 
A'Crsity  herd  that  holds  a  record  of 
838.1  pounds  of  butter. 

Sir  Duke  Walker  was  also  the  sire 
of  Madam  Colantha  Bakker,  of  the 
University  herd  whose  record  is  923 
pounds  of  butter. 


A  recent  report  on  the  correspon- 
dence courses  offered  by  the  Agricul- 
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tural  College  Extension  Service  shows 
that  the  men  who  make  up  87  perrent 
of  the  students,  represent  144  occupa- 
tions. The  list  includes  farmers,  art- 
ists, ministers,  penitentiary  inmates, 
nurses,  ball  players,  clerks,  teachers 
and  factory  employees.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  men  are  over  22  years  of  age. 
Nearly  all  of  the  156  married  women 
enrolled  are  over  26  years  old.  One 
half  of  the  unmarried  Avomen  are  be- 
tween 18  and  26  years. 

Soil  fertility  is  the  most  popular  sub- 
ject with  poultry  farming,  orchard 
fruits,  corn  culture,  alfalfa  culture, 
concrete  work,  and  potato  growing  fol- 
lowing in  order.  Some  of  the  work  is 
new  and  thus  has  not  had  equal  oppor 
tunit}^  for  registration. 


''OLD-BOY"  BURT. 


-  f 


After  taking  2  years'  work  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Carl  H.  Burt, 
of  Apex,  North  Carolina,  has  returned 
home  where  he  will  begin  to  develop 


a  Shorthorn  herd.  Burt  knows  pedi- 
grees from  Hubbard  to  Maxiwalton 
Pride  II,  the  university  bull  that  was 
first  in  the  2-year-old  class  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  last  year. 

So  enthused  over  Shorthorn  cattle  is 
Burt  that  he  spent  one  show-circuit 
season  with  Carpenter  and  Eoss,  of 
Mansfield. 

He  secured  his  first  breeding  animals 
from  Ohio. 


L 


This  bull,  the  son  of  Friend  Henger- 
weld  DeKol  Butterboy  (29303),  has 
been  secured  to  head  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  herd  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

His  dam  is  Maplecrest  Pontiac  Ogden 
DeKol,  141156,  whose  sire  is  Pontiac 
Aggie  Korndyke,  who  has  6  daughters 
in  the  1000-pound  class.  His  sire  has 
33  A.  R.  0.  daughters  and  5  above  the 
30-pound  class.  He  has  19  sons  with  24 
A.  R.  0.  daughters  and  18  daughters 
with  34  A.  R.  0.  daughters. 


A.  W.  Hayes,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  for 
Lorain  County,  to  begin  work  July  1. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Elyria. 

He  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  central 
Illinois  and  was  graduated  from  the 
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College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Illinois  in  1907.  The  next  3 
years  were  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school,  the  summers  being  given 
to  the  Illinois  Soil  Survey.  Mr.  Hayes 
farmed  400  acres  in  partnership  for  5 
years  and  was  county  agent  in  Sulli- 
van County,  Indiana,  for  3  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  been  taking 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
m  rural  economics. 


"The  Breeding  of  Animals,"  by  F.  B. 
Mumford,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is 
a  new  book  treating  of  the  principles  of 
genetics  as  they  apply  to  the  practice 
of  animal  breeding  in  accordance  Avith 
the  conclusions  reached  by  biologists. 
The  author  in  his  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial groups  the  problems  of  the  breed- 
er under  three  subjects,  reproduction, 
inheritance  and  development.  As  the 
problems  of  the  animal  breeder  are  in 
the  main  different  from  those  of  the 
plant  breeder,  the  author  places  special 
emphasis  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices that  belong  to  the  provinces  of  the 
animal  breeder  yet  he  does  not  neglect 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  field 
of  the  plant  breeder.  310  pages,  $1.75. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


''Beekeeping"  by  E.  F.  Phillips,  is  a 
book  that  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
present  a  logical  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject  of  beekeep- 
ing. It  is  not  a  book  of  rules  to  which 
one  may  go  for  directions  in  perform- 
ing each  day 's  work,  but  it  takes  up  the 
activities  of  the  bees  as  they  exist. 
Beekeeping  as  an  occupation,  the  life 
processes  of  the  individual,  manage- 
ment, swarm  control,  production  and 
marketing  of  honey,  care  of  bees  dur- 
ing different  seasons  of  the  year  and  di- 
seases and  enemies  of  bees  are  some  of 
the  phases  that  are  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  work.  The  book  is  one 
of  the  Rural  Science  Series  and  is  ed- 
ited by  L.  PI.  Bailey.  457  pages,  $2.00. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New"  York. 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  Leaf  Ciirl,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Bean  Blight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc. 


Mo<?t  inexpensive.  1  gal.  makes  200  gals,  spray.  $1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 

B.G.  Pratt  Co.    Dept.  £8  .    53  Church  St., N.Y.  City 


LIMESTONE 


Order  early  on  account  of  car  shortage. 
Liberal  Proposition  to  Agents. 


Write  today  for  the  best  free  booklet 
published  telling  how  Ever  Sweet 
sweetens  the  soil  and  increases  pro- 
duction. 


THE  MARBLE  CLIFF  QUARRIES  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 
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Every  Agricultural 
Student  Should  Know 

CASE  Tractors 

Your  scientific  training  has  proved  to  you 
the  vital  need  for  the  most  efficient  farm 
machinery  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
crops. 

That  same  scientific  training  enables  you  to 
recognize  the  machine  that  offers  you  the  best 
investment. 

That  is  why  we  want  you  to  know  CASE.  We 
want  you  to  study  it.  To  compare  it  with  others. 
Only  in,  that  way  can  you  really  understand  the 
tremendous  advantages  CASE  offers  you.  And 
why  it  dominates. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  the  equipment  of 
your  farm.  Then,  when  you  are  ready  to  start, 
you  will  be  sure  to  select  the  best.  Write  us  to- 
day for  descriptive  literature.  It  illustrates  and 
explains  the  many  advanced  principles  in  con- 
struction. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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^liG  farmer  of  ioda^  proxidly 
^ioacliGS  liis  son  'voLa-t  liis 
oWn  faihcr  ■ta^lC]]:l^>  liim-~ 
io  usG  a  John  Dqqtq  VlovQ. 





Fellows : 

Ordinarily  a  farm  implement  doesn't  furnish 
a  theme  for  sentiment — it  usually  suggests 
hard  work. 

But  back  home  there  is,  in  all  probability, 
an  old  John  Deere  plow  which  your  grand- 
pap,  dad  and  perhaps  you  yourself  have  fol- 
lowed down  many  a  long  furrow — and  it  will 
be  treasured  all  the  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

Each  implement  bearing  the  John  Deere 
trade  mark — and  there's  a  John  Deere  imple- 


ment for  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm — 
has  incorporated  in  its  makeup  the  same 
qualities  that  made  your  granddad  swear  by 
that  old  John  Deere  plow. 

You  may  be  thinking  of  getting  some  new 
implements  when  you  have  finished  school — 
you'll  at  least  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
recommend  the  best  and  latest  in  farm  ma- 
chinery. We'll  be  pleased  to  send  you  litera- 
ture describing  any  special  tool  you  are  in- 
terested in.  if  you'll  write. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois. 
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Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dual  purpose  cattle  are  Holsteins,  as  impartial 
investigations  conducted  by  experiment  stations  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  have  conclusively  shown.  The  Holstein  showed  a  greater  gain 
per  steer  at  a  less  cost  per  pound  of  either  roughage  or  grain  than  any 
of  the  other  breeds.  Holstein  calves  are  big,  strong,  and  grow  quickly, 
and  Holstein  beef  is  as  fine  in  texture  and  taste  as  that  of  any  cattle. 
Purebred  Holsteins  have  firmly  established  themselves  as  the  world's 
best  dual  purpose  breed.  There's  big  money  in  the  big  "Black  and 
White"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


prjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniimij' 

I  Commencement  Day 

IS  NOT  FAR  AWAY 

E  You  begin  to  take  up  the  real  issues  of  life.    You  have  acquired 

i  knowledge  that  you  will  put  to  practical  use. 

I  The  value  of  being  well  dressed  becomes  apparent  to  you.  Have 

\  your  clothes  hand-tailored,  cut  to  your  individual  measure, 
i  Here  on  display  is  an  assortment  of  fabrics  that  will  make  clothes 

j  that  will  contribute  toward  your  success. 

i  As  a  suggestion,  come  here  and  see  our  beautiful  line  of  Serges, 

i  Unfinished  Worsteds  and  Worsted  Cheviots  that  will  make  a  beauti- 

i  iul  suit  for  this  occasion,  and  give  you  an  abundance  of  wear  through- 

j  out  the  season. 

O.  S.  Tel.  16796.  High  St.  at  Tenth  Ave. 

Df^lllllllllMI  ■■  ■  Ill  Ill  I  III  Illlllll  Illlllllllllll  I  Illilll  I  ill  II 11 1 II  Illlllll  II 1 1 11^ 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 
Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189. 

MAY  DANCING  CALENDAR 
Beginners'  Class — Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
Advance  class  Monday  evenings. 
Reception  Night  Thursday  evenings. 
Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  hall). 
Pavilion  Plan — Saturday  evening. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.  Cit.  Phone  7105;  Res.  Phones:  Cit.4431;  M.  6189 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private 
Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions. 

TUITION:    Gentlemen  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5.00; 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00;  Private  Lessons,  $1.00; 
six  for  $5.00.  Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evening. 
The  Waltz,  Tw^o-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances 
Dance  Correctly.  taught  in  one  term. 
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\      Cor.  11th  Ave.  and  High        Special  "Office"  Rates        The  "Student"  Laundry  | 

I    PROGRESS  LAUNDRY  | 

I  Dry  and  Steam  Cleanings  Pressing  j 

j  Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.    500  Patterns  on  which  we  can  1 

save  you  money.  | 

[■J'liiiliiiiiliiliiii mill ■■■•■■■I  nil  III  III  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiifaT 


Get  a  "Jeweled  0" 

before  leaving.   State  Seal  and  ''O"  Pins, 
Scarf  and  brooch. 

Swell  Line  of  Rainproof  Parasols,  Umbrellas,  Canes, 
Leather  Bags,  Etc. 

Lehman  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

1666  N.  Hiifh.,  Opp.  Campus 
HIGH  GRADE  TAILORING  —  LOW  PRICES. 
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Is  that  great  half  of  your  herd,  the  sire, 
a  half  that  will  show  thousands  of 
dollars  of  profit?  Or  is  he  "just  a  bull"  ? 
Run  no  risks.  Invest  where  you  know 
the  breed  pays  and  where  the  registry 
stands  for  purity  of  type  and  special, 
concentrated  purpose. 

Buy  a  Jersey  Bull 

Introduce  the  blood  that  proves  out  in 
steady,  persistent  milk  flow,  in  animals 
that  mature  early,  live  long,  live  any- 
where, eat  most  anything  and  produce 
most  economically,  the  richest  of  milk. 

Read  the  ads  of  Jersey  breeders  in  this 
paper— write  them  for  prices.  Send  for 
our  free  book  "Story  of  the  Jersey",  and 
plan  now  to  build  a  herd  you'll  be  proud  of. 

The  American  Jersey  CattSe  Club 

399  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York  City. 


Till  Deep  IZ'Zt 

Cive  the  roots  a  chance  bring- 
ing up  trash# 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  th e  same  time  pul- 
verize and  level.  For 
thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the 
forged  sharp,  penetrating  disks  o£ 
the 


Disk  Harrow — Single  or  Double  Action — light 
in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.'* 
Get  your  copy  now. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RK  disk 
harrows  and  plows 

Main  St.,  Higganom,  Conn. 


This  Double 
Action  Harrmv^ 
saves  one  disking 


-FOR- 


Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm 

USE  CHR.  HANSEN'S 

Rennet  Tablets 

AND 

Cheese  Color  Tablets 


Also  Try  Our 

Danish  Butter  Color 

It  gives  that  beautiful  golden  June 
shade  and  does  not  affect,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  aroma  or  flavor  of  the 
butter. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  Rennet  Extract, 
Cheese  Color,  and  Lacti-c  Ferment 
Culture  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 


CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY 

Box  1212,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EWEY'S  READY  RATjON 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

25%  Protein,  6%  Fat,  10%  Fibre 

COMPOSITION: 

Eagle  Distillers   Dried    Wheat  Bran  &  Middlings 

Grains  Pure  Hominy  Feed 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal    Malt  Sprouts 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  Salt 

Dewey's  Ready  Ration  produces  large  milk 
flow.  Dairy  cows  eat  it  greedily.  Keeps 
them  in  good  flesh— the  pink  of  condition. 
Feed  Dewey's  Ready  Ration  and  get 

MORE  MILK 

better  milk— at  less  cost.  Feed  it  with  home- 
grown hay,  straw,  fodder,  ensilage,  roots. 
Forms  perfectly  balanced  ration.  No 
other  grain  or  feed  necessary. 
Scientifically  blended  from  highest  grade 
feeds  to  produce  most  milk  at  smallest 
cost.  Bulky  and  palatable.  Easily  digested 
and  assimilated.  Contains  nutrients  that 
make  milk.  Increases  dairy  profits.  AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  and  infor- 
mation. Mention  your  dealer's  name. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  577  Blanchester,  Ohio 


D  ^ 


2  Si'^ 


O 

Woo  o 


^  P  IK 

09  n'< 


DISTILLERS'  DRIED  GRAINS 

The  only  high  protein  concentrate  that  is 
safe  to  feed  in  any  quantity  for  any  time. 
Contains  about  80  lb.  digestible  matter  per  cwt. 
Fine  for  cows,  steers  and  sheep.  Did  you  know 
that  in  every  Exp.  Sta.  Test  where  D.  D.  Grains 
were  compared  with  C.  S.  Meal  and  Oil  Meal  in 
feeding  steers  D.  D.  Grains  have  always  produced 
the  most  economical  gains.  The  D.  B.  Co.,  Blan- 
chester,  O. 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

State  and  High  Streets 

The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery  in 
America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  O.  S.  U.  RATES 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  wj*^^^^^^^^ 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS. 
LODGE  EMBLEMS. 


TWENTY-TWO    EAST    GAY   STREET  Automatic  Phone  80 1 7 


EMERSON 
ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 

Margaret  Naddy  Turkopp  extends  Ohio  State  students  and  their 
friends  the  most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  her  Academy  of  Dancing, 
assembly  nights  being  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Friday  night,  exclusively  College  and  High  School  age. 

CALENDAR  OF  1916-1917 

Afternoon  Lessons — Monday  and  Friday,  3  :30  o'clock. 

Class  Lessons — ^Adults  :  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings, 
7:30  o'clock.   Tuition,  10  lessons,  $5. 

Assembly  Dancing — Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  evening,  8:10  till 
11  o'clock.  Orchestra. 

Private  Lessons — By  appointment. 

Children's  Classes — Saturday  afternoons  from  2  till  4,  30  lessons,  $10. 
For  information  call 

MARGARET  NADDY  TURKOPP 

Phones:  Res.  N.  4164,  Citizens  11958;  Academy,  North  5902. 
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I  SACKETT-HYRAY  | 

i       Electric  Lighting  Plants  \ 


For   Country  Homes. 


=  Write  for  Catalog. 

I  THE  SAGKETT  COMPANY 

i    162  North  3rd  St.  COLIlMBUS,  OHIO 

|VjllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllSII  Ill 
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JAEGER  MIXERS 

BIG-AN-LITTLE 

Are  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands.  Mix- 
ers, like  men,  are  judged  by  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing.    Ask  the  man 
who  runs  a  Jaeger — he  knows. 
Made  in  4  sizes — 14  styles. 

A  Mixer  for  Your  Purpose 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  CO. 

113  W.  Rich  St.,  Columbus  Ohio. 
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No  Better  Clothes  than  Mendel's 
at  Any  Price 

Suits  Made  and  Guaranteed  to  Fit,  From  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Four  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

Second- Hand  Uniforms  for  Sale 

Caps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes 
Made  While  You  Wait. 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING -$1.00 
PRESSING   25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  00. 

HARDWARE 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

Auto  Repairing 
624  N.  HIGH  ST.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


p|iiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinni'[»] 

Renting  an 

UNDERWOOD 

Typewriter 

The  popular  machine  of  the 
Business  World  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  your  good  judgment. 

[  ''The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy''  [ 

i      UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

j  98  NORTH  THIRD  ST.      PHONES:  Citizen  7267;  Bell,  M.  5528  \ 

[■luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiir.^ 
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CoroNA 


The  Machine  for  Personal  Use 

THE  CORONA  SALES  CO. 

71  E.  STATE  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


Artistic  Photography 


''Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesf 
ISPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0LVMBV6,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds— RIGHT 


T  T       \  JJ\TT/^J^^^  place  around 

±±  Mj  1 V  X  V  X       /V  O  the  campus  where  you 

i^rwiTZ^Tj^n-TT     ATJ^D\r  ^^"^  get  good  things  to 

CONFECTIONERY  eat  and  drink. 


Marzetti  Restaurant 


1548  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


We  Bake  Our  Own  Pi 


SHORT  ORDERS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


THE  FRAT  THEATRE 


Owned  and  Operated  by  O.  S.  U.  Students 

Eleventh  and  High  Sts. 
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Why  Should  YOU  Have  a  Typewriter? 

BECAUSE — It  will  enable  you  to  get  more  out  of  your 

college  course. 
BECAUSE — It  will  mean  higher  marks  in  your  studies. 
BECAUSE — It  will  add  to  your  standing  and  prestige 

with  the  professors. 
BECAUSE — You  can  keep   carbon   copies  of  notes, 

theses  and  lectures. 
BECAUSE — A  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  a  writing 
machine  will  be  useful  as  long  as  you 
live. 

The  Silent  Model  8  runs  so  quietly  that  you  can  use  it  without  dis- 
turbing other  students  near  you.  It  has  many  other  exclusive  features 
that  you  should  know  about.    Call  us  on  the  phone  or  drop  a  card. 

Special  rental  rates  to  Students.   Phone  or  write  for  demonstration. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

87  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


 ^Ts^m   


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 


The  "Silent  Smith" 
Model  8  li.  C.  Smith 
&  Bros.  Typewriter. 
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RODFING 


Made  from  Apollo -Keystone 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
the  most  durable,  rust -resisting 
sheets  manufactured. 

These  sheets  are  unequaled  for  Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks,  Roofing,  Siding  and  all  forms  of  ex» 
posed  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
to  brand.   Send  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^HE  VILLAGE  FARM  offers 
a  solid  colored  Bull,  dropt 
Jan.  25,  1915.  Dam,  Melia's 
Nervilette  224,435,  produced  72 
lbs.  2  oz.  in  30  days.  Tuberculin 
tested.  Ready  for  shipment. 
Price  $100. 


W.H.PRICE,  Woodville,  O. 


Maple  Avenue  Stock  Farm 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

HERD  SIRES 

Johanna  Concordia  Champion,  No.  60575;  Duke  Ormsby  Pietertje  De  Kol  3d,  No. 
107737,  and  "The  Milk  &  Butter  Champion,"  No.  158089,  the  only  bull  in  the  world 
with  a  world's  record  milk  producing  dam  and  whose  sire's  dam  is  a  world's  record 
butter  cow. 

Cows  and  heifers  bred  to  these  great  bulls,  bulls  and  bull  calves  always  for 
sale.  L.  E.  CONNELL,  Fayette,  Ohio. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernse3^s,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large 
Yorkshires  and  some  others.  We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reason- 
able prices.  Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


QJlllllMIII  ■IIIMIMIIIMI  E  nil  Mi  Mil  I  IIIIII  Mil  1 1 II  MM  Mill  IIIIII  I  I II II 1 1 II 1 1 1  Ml  II 1 1  1  1  IIMMIIIIl[^ 

I  MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS  I 

E                                                   THE  POPULAR  KIND  = 

E            It  took  good  sows  and  good  boars  to  produce  them.    They  came  from  ancestors  E 

E      of  the  big  type.    Those  smooth  quick  feeders  with  strength,  big  bone  and  good  ac-  = 

E      tion.    Capable  of  doing  their  own  harvesting  for  a  large  part  of  food  from  blue  = 

E      grass,  clover  and  alfalfa  pastures.  E 

E                                              Always  Glad  to  See  You.  E 

I               MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO  \ 

I             On  East  Broad  Street  Nine  and  One-Half  Miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  E 

E                                    Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet.  E 

Q  11111111111111 II  MMMIIMMIIIIIIIIMIIilMMIMIMIIIiMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM  III  MIMMMIMIMIMMIIIMIMMII  IIIIII  Mill  Ml  III  III  MIMIIMMIMI  III  III  1^ 
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Charlie  gets  three  crops  of  lettuce  with  two  between-the-row-crops  of  radishes. 

times  he  has  cucumbers  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  tomatoes 
the  last  half.    All  are  money  makers. 


Some- 


Make  More  Money  on  the  "Off  Months" 
Than  on  the  "On  Ones" 

L  red-headed 
copper  toed 


WHEN  I  was 
kid  wearing 
boots,  we  never  done  much  of 
anything  on  the  old  farm  Win- 
ters ;  only  kind  of  looked  after  the 
cows ;  *'go  to  town ;"  and  every 
once  in  a  while,  hitch  up  to  the 
bobs  and  take  a  crowd  down  to 
the  corners  for  a  good  hot  oyster 
stew  supper. 

Last  January,  however,  when  I 
went  back  for  a  visit  to  the  old 
town,  I  noticed  hampers  of  let- 
tuce being  loaded  in  an  express 
car.    Will  vou  believe  it,  some  of 


it  was  grown  on  our  old  place, 
in  a  fine  big  iron  frame  green- 
house 56  feet  wide  and  300  feet 
long. 

Charlie  Bawn,  a  Cornell  gradu- 
ate, bought  the  place  5  years  ago. 
Says  he  makes  more  money  from 
his  greenhouse  in  the  ''off- Win- 
ter-months" than  ever  he  did  dur- 
ing the  "on"  Summer  ones. 

His  figures  proved  it  beyond  all 
argument. 

Why  don't  you  plan  to  make 
every  rnonth  an  "on"  month? 

Send  for  our  Special  Vegetable 
Growers'  Circular  No.  401. 


NEW  YORK, 
42nd    St.  Building 
DETROIT, 
Book  Building. 
TORONTO, 
Royal  Bank  Building. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
Tremont  Building. 

ROCHESTER, 
Granite  Building. 
CHICAGO, 
Continental    and  Commercial 
Building. 
FACTORIES 
Irving-ton,   N.  Y.  Des  Plaines 

St.  Catherines,  Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND, 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL, 
Transportation  Building. 
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CALL  CIT.  5647 


B.  D.  Clement 

Brunson  Building 

Columbus,  Ohio 

SELLING 

Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance 


THAT  PERFECT  PROTECTION 
AT  THE  RIGHT  RATE 


oul  of 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WITH  butter-fat  at  its  present  high  price  the  man  who  is  thinking 
of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  machine 
he  buys  will  "get  all  the  cream  out  of  the  pail." 

Here  is  the  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  that  the  De  Laval  is 
the  cleanest  skimming  machine : 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of  creamery 
or  factory  separators  in  use. 

Today  the  creamerymen  and  large  milk  plants  the  world  over  use 
the  De  Laval  almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it's  hard  to  find  a  large 
cream  producer  or  creameryman  who  will  allow  any  separator  other 
than  a  De  Laval  in  his  plant,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

Why?  Because  they  have  found  that  it  makes 
a  difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
them  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of 
machine  is  used.  They  simply  can't  afford  to  use 
any  other  machine. 

This  is  proof  of  De  Laval  closer  skimming 
that  no  cow  owner  can  afford  to  ignore.  Even 
if  the  farmer  doesn't  separate  as  much  cream  as 
the  creameryman,  he  can't  afford  to  waste  it  any 
more  than  the  creameryman  can. 

New  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


Every  New  De  Laval  is 
now  equipped  with  a  Bell 
SPEED -INDICATOR,  the 
"Warning  Signal"  which 
insures  proper  speed  and 
uniform  cream. 


165  Broadway,  New  York      29  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


